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HE’S IN THE AIR CORPS NOW 
By Freprrick P. GRAHAM 


No other branch of our military forces demands a training as extensive and as vigorous 
as does the Army and Navy Air Corps. HE’s IN THE AIR CORPS NOW is the exciting 
record of the nine ‘months of training of a pilot. The candidate’s rigorous physical exam- 
ination indicates that he is as close to perfection as man can ever be. From there on 
the trainee begins his complex course in flying, navigation, gunnery and bombing. Each 
phase of his activities is illustrated by action photographs taken at the various fields and 
training points, many of which are published for the first time. Ready in August. $2.50 


HE’S IN SUBMARINES NOW 
By Henry FELSEN 

How does America train her submarine sailors? 

From the day the recruit arrives at one of Uncle Sam’s submarine 
schools his course of training is an adventure in itself—an adven- 
ture which is shared by the readers of HE’S IN SUBMARINES 
NOW. In this fascinating book you listen to the recordings of 
ship motors as they sound under water and thus learn to identify 
ships; you thrill as the men rise to the surface of the escape tower 
which simulates the real conditions of a submarine wreck; you 
see them take their first dives, and finally become full-fledged 
submarine men. HE’S IN SUBMARINES NOW is the detailed and 
colorful picture of this training as given in submarine schools of 
our Navy. Illustrated with Navy photographs. Ready in Sept. $2.50 


HE’S IN THE PARATROOPS NOW 
By A. D. RatHsone, IV 


The Paratroops are the picked troops of our army. No soldier can enlist; they are all 
hand chosen men from other branches of the service. Paratroopers must be perfect 
physically, with nerves of steel and the speed and agility of a tiger. Their weapons 
are pistols, rifles, tommy guns, mortars and machine guns; their duties are manifold 
and hazardous. How are these men chosen? How are they trained? What are their 
duties? This book gives the answers and introduces the hardest, toughest, and best 
dressed soldiers in our army. Here you join them in their thrilling maneuvers. Mr. Rath- 
bone has written on paratroops and parachutes for SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and other 
publications. With many exciting photographs. Ready in September. $2.50 


HE’S IN THE ARMORED FORCES NOW 
By Capt. Appison F. McGuHeg, Jr. 


Today the armored forces of Uncle Sam’s army are being expanded 
at a rate that will make them the most powerful mobile force 
developed by any nation. Whether training for the tank corps, 
motorized infantry, engineers, reconnaissance battalion, artillery, 
supply maintenance or medical battalion the trainee’s work abounds 
in action. In the pages of HE’S IN THE ARMORED FORCES NOW 
you follow the men through the command, reconnaissance, strik- 
ase rerganparpn ing, support and service branches of the armored forces. They 
oe become the most terrible and powerful unit of the Ground Forces. 
Illustrated with Army photographs. Ready in September. $2.50 


NEEDED—WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


By Dickey Meyer 


Where do women fit into a government at war? Where can they find out their apti- 
tudes, and the openings in Washington or in their home town? These and hundreds of 
other questions are answered by Dickey Meyer in this timely book: Uncle Sam uses a 
host of women in clerical work; he is the largest employer of dieticians in the world. 
Girls with sewing machines make our nation’s powder bags, parachutes and uniforms. 
Women are buying and testing material; they fill positions in messenger work, meteor- 
ology, public relations, pharmacology, chemistry, interpreting and decoding secret mes- 
sages, Dramatically illustrated. Ready in August. $2.00 


HE'S IN SUBMARINES NOW 


Ask Your Dealer NOW to Secure You Copies Upon Publication 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE AND COMPANY 
116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET NEW YORK 


McBRIDE 
DEFENSE 
BOOKS 


Already Published 
and in Great 
Demand 


HE’S IN THE ARMY NOW 


By Masor Witutiam H. BauMer ‘ 
How the draftee is trained and how he lives 
in the new American Army. Here is our mod- i 
ern soldier in action—in the infantry, cavalry, ' 
air corps, artillery, armored foce, and other 
branches, Every phase _ illustrated, $2.50 


HE’S IN THE NAVY NOW 


By Commanper JoHn T. TuTHIL1, Jr. 


At sea and ashore the many duties and re- 
sponsibilities, as well as the training, of Nae 
officers and men are realistically portrey@ 
Lavishly illustrated. $2.50 


HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER 


By Mayor Wittiam H,\ Baumer, Jr. 


Has an immediate and practical value for 
every young American who is eager to play 
a large part in the defense of his country. 
Ilustrated. $2.25 


HOW TO BE A NAVAL OFFICER 

By Rear ApmiraLt YATES STIRLING, 

U. S. N. (REt.) a 
Preparation, training, and actual service in 


Uncle Sam’s Navy—an informal, colorful, and 
informative account. Illustrated. 3 


YOUNG AMERICA’S 
AVIATION ANNUAL: 1941-42 


Epitep By RecinaLp M. CLEVELAND AND 
Freperick P. GRAHAM 


The new edition of this pebuler book for 
young Americans. Covers all aspects of avia- 
tion from commercial aviation, airports, train- 
ing schools and gliding, to improved instru- 
ments and navigational aids, and gives a com- 
prehensive picture of the year’s development 
in aviation. Over 300 new photographs. $2.00 


THE MODEL PLANE 
ANNUAL 1941-42 


Epitep BY FREDERICK P. GRAHAM AND 
REGINALD CLEVELAND 


For the hobbyist, the aeronautical student, and 
the aviator, this book provides invaluable in- 
formation on the building and flying of model 
planes, pressing the latest developments in 
the field. Over 200 pictures. $2.00 


WAR WINGS 
WAR PLANES OF THE AXIS 


By Davi C. Cooke 


The Janes Fighting Ships of the air fleets of 
both the United Nations and the Axis. Books 
no air-minded citizen can do without. Lav- 
ishly illustrated. Each $2.75 


NEEDED—WOMEN IN AVIATION 


By Dickey MEYER 


Up-to-date, authoritative information on how 
women can help in all branches of air defense 
and offense. For all women who have ever 
had an interest in aviation, this is an import- 
ant book. Illustrated, 
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Yowinted not be an au- 
thor, an artist, an actor—or 
even a banker—to enjoy the 
comfort and pleasure of liv- 
ing at the Algonquin—the 
famous setting of the “Tales 
of a Wayward Inn.” The 
next time you come to New 
York, if only for a day or 
two, simply sign our regis- 
ter. Only one block from 
Fifth Avenue shops and 
theatre district. Superlative 
restaurant. Rates are sur- 
prisingly moderate. All 
rooms have bath. 


Single Rooms from $3.00 
Double Rooms from $4.50 
2 Room Suites from $6.50 


~~ ALGONQUIN 


59 WEST 44th ST.- NEW YORK 


DESIGNED FOR 
Cfrevious faeg 


A group of luxurious two 
and three room suites have 
just been exquisitely fur- 
nished and decorated with 
smart, 1942 deluxe kitchen- 
ettes newly installed. 


RecistereD In U. S. Patent OFFice 


September, 1942 CONTENTS Vol. 79, No. 5 


Also, spacious suites of one 
to four rooms, furnished or 
not, some with serving 
pantries, for permanent 
residence or for shorter 
periods. 


VENETIAN ROOM 


Smart Set Rendezvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 
Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST FISHING FLEET 


During the fishing season before the German invasion thousands of boats : 


I 


The Commando 
units landed on 
the Lofoten Islands 
from power driven 
barges. 


crowded the harbor of Norway’s Lofoten Islands. 


MAND 


Travel 
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FAR within the Arctic Circle off the rugged coastline of northern 
Norway a spectacular group of sparsely populated islands like half- 
submerged snow peaks jut from the blue fjords. Silhouetted against 
a colorful background of the flashing Aurora Borealis, they form a 
dramatic setting for the miracle which takes place there each spring 
—the coming of the cod. Then the thoughts of all Norway turn to 
the remote Lofoten Islands and fish dominates the conversation. 

Today these islands are under the grim domination of the Nazis 
and the bulk of the catch is shipped to Germany. In a happier period 
just before the invasion of Norway I visited these islands where the 
world’s greatest codfishing fleet foregathers. 

It was January when I left off tenting with the nomad Laplanders 
in Arctic Scandinavia and sailed around the North Cape in a storm- 
battered, ice-encrusted ship to see the famed fleet in action and to go 
fishing myself. I stopped off in Svolvaer, picturesque capital of the 
Islands built around a curve of a fjord, her neatly painted houses 
with crisp white curtains nestling among giant rocks at the foot of 
high peaks which hedged the town in on three sides. Masts of boats, 
roofs of houses and white peaks blended into one picture. A large 
fishermen’s church set on a promontory dominated the life of the 
town. Citizens went about on sleds, skiis and ice skates in this up- 
to-date town which had a cinema, telephone, radio and modern shops 
containing the current styles. During the season Svolvaer’s popu- 
lation of three thousand increased to ten thousand. Already the 
crooked snow covered streets were crowded with husky Norsemen 
in dark woolens, or shiny yellow oilskins—the typical costume of the 
Lofot fishermen. They crowded the piers, milled around the streets, 
overflowed into shops and eating places. Women were a rare sight; 
it was a man’s world. The scene was duplicated. in hamlets and sta- 
tions wedged in between the foot of cliffs and the sea throughout 
the islands. Sheltered harbors were crowded with vessels and still 
the fishermen continued to arrive in little single masted broad-decked 
motor boats. By the end of January some fifty thousand men had 
found living quarters, mended tackle and nets, arranged for a supply 
of bait, readied their boats and awaited the coming of the codfish. 

Housing was a problem when Lofoten’s population of thirty 
thousand more than doubled. Some men lived on their boats, and 
from January through April the lights from the fishing craft tied up 
in port presented the aspect of a great metropolis at nightfall. Other 
men bunked with relatives or friends or lived in rooming houses. 
But the solution of the shelter problem for the majority was the 
rorbu, a small barrack-like house equipped with a pot-bellied stove 
and from six to ten built-in bunks attached high on the walls, leaving 
the floor space free. An ante-room served as storehouse for equip- 
ment, clothing, nets, hooks and bait. Usually men in partnership 
batched together. Rorbus were usually built very near, or extending 
over, the water. A hole in the floor served as wastebasket and garbage 
pail, too. Since the islands are treeless fuel is expensive. Men usually 

es brought bundles of wood with them from home. They also brought 
Dp _ sufficient food to last until the first catch of fish. 

RGET FOR THE The warm waters of the Gulf Stream sweep north along the 
4 coast of Norway. Millions of codfish forsake the safety of the 


COMM ANDOS ‘ cold Atlantic Ocean and swim north with the stream to spawn in 


the warm waters of the fjords which surround the Lofoten Islands 


, SR P.P.C 


DESTROYED BY THE COMMANDOS 


The holdings of Mr. Johansen, the “Czar of Lofoten,” 
at Stamsund was one of the important objectives of the 
Commandos. The oil tanks and the factory were destroyed. 


during February, March and April. Here 
they.fnd an abundant food supply in the 
form of the placton, a microscopic plant 
filled with imprisoned sunshine. Newly 
hatched cod remain here where food is 
plentiful until fall while the older fish 
which escape the nets and hooks return 
to the Atlantic Ocean. The Silver Horde 
form the chief dish on the menu, and 
the conversation piece. Should the cod 
change his regular habits and one year 
decide to swim elsewhere to spawn, his 
act would not only result in a tragedy for 
the Lofoten Islanders, but in a major 
national disaster to the entire Kingdom 
of Norway. 

Marvelling at the limitless supply of 
fish, yet unable to believe such miracu- 
lous luck could last, the Government at 
one time took steps to restrict fishing in 
the Islands. But on the fish came, in such 
great numbers it was impossible to make 
a dent in the silver horde, although thou- 
sands of fishing boats were filled and 
emptied every few hours, day in and day 
out. They arrived in unbelievably com- 
pact shoals. 

“The shoals are frequently 150 feet 
thick,” a grizzled bearded fisherman in 
yellow boots and bright oilskin jacket 
said. “Sometimes the torsk (cod) swim 
in such close formation that when we 
drop a sounding lead it rests upon their 
backs.” A tall fish story, I thought, but 
others confirmed his statement. The en- 
tire life of the Islands revolves about the 
migration of the codfish. At no other 
place on the globe do such quantities of 
fish swarm in so small a space. What 
changes the Nazi invasion has made in 
the fishing industry can not be described 
in any detail, but before Quisling’s tri- 
umph the best regulated fishing in the 
world was carried on here. The industry 
was of such national importance it was 
cared for, subsidized, and regulated in 
every possible way. State hospitals at 


strategic points among the islands pro- 
vided free medical supervision. Special 
judges presided over court in Lofoten. 
The sea was divided, certain areas being 
allotted to net fishermen, others to hook 
and line fishermen. Neither could invade 
the waters of the other. These sections 
were subdivided and apportioned to fish- 
ermen operating row boats, small motor- 
driven craft, and large fast boats. No 
boat could be put to sea in the morning 
until the signal was given; all must vacate 
the sea not later than eight p.m. Sailing 
police (Lofot Opsyn) in fast inspection 
boats equipped with strong searchlights 
patroled the seas and enforced fishing 
regulations. 

At Stamsund, I went to sea with’ the 
fishing fleet on the little motorcutter 
Bolgen captained by Hans Molaysen with 
the three Lund brothers, Ivar, Hilmar and 
Hakon who owned “lots” in the boat as 
crew. I arrived at their rorbu at 5 A.M. 
The men loaded stave tubs filled with 
coiled baited lines on board. The motor 
purred in neutral as we awaited the signal 
along with hundreds of similar boats, im- 
patient to put to sea to begin the day’s 
work, When it finally sounded there was 
a din of chugging engines as the craft 
raced to be the first at the fishing grounds. 
As we emerged from the harbor boats 
spread fan like over the sea and we had 
more room. The fresh sea air was bit- 
terly cold, although the temperature was 
two degrees above zero. (1 had been liv- 
ing in a thirty-five degree below zero 
temperature in the interior and until now 
Lofoten climate had impressed me as 
mild). 

The men, a very jolly lot in gay yellow 
oilskins, hailed one another as_ they 
raced. After an hour’s sail, without hesi- 
tation the captain headed right up to a 
buoy encrusted with orange colored glass 
balls which matched similar balls on 
board. Decks were already cleared for 


SUNDAY AT STAMSUND 


The Lofoten Islanders are very devout. Special services ari 
held in this chapel before the boats set out for sea and ther 
are also memorial services for those who have been drowned 


action, tubs of baited hooks moved aside ~ 


and empty tubs placed in position to re- 
ceive the line now about to be drawn 


‘in. The lines of fishermen were placed 


in parallel positions across the sea and 
anchored to buoys. They fish at any depth. © 
The captain remained in the steering 
room and the men hauled up a weighted 
three hundred foot line to which the trot 
line was attached. Ivar sat on a stool 
near a tub, and while a motor-driven 
wench hauled in the line, he coiled it in 
the tub. Hilmar stood by, fishing knife 
between his teeth, and a short stick with 
large hook on its end in hand. As the 
fish came protesting to the surface and 
were lifted from the water, he reached 


over and gaffed them as the line came 


over the edge of the boat. Each hook was 
automatically snapped and the cod flopped 
to the deck. Soon we were knee deep 
in cod weighing from twenty to fifty 
pounds. Whenever Hakon had a free 
moment, he raised the hatch, deftly ran 
his sharp fish knife in a fish’s gills, auto- 
matically cutting its throat as he lifted 
it up and dropped it below deck out of 
the way. All about us boats fished so near 
each other their lines often became en- 
tangled. 


’ 


A 


_ 
“4 


When our boat was bulging with fish, 


we hoisted our auxiliary sail and headed 
for port. Toward shore white sails were 
silhouetted against the blue water. Far- 


ther out to sea, where the wind was too } 


strong for sail, the masts were thick as 
beanpoles. Gulls screamed and wheeled 
overhead. While the captain navigated, 
the men gutted the fish) separating heads, © 
fish, livers and roe and placing them in 
barrels. j A 
Merchants in row boats darted among 


the returning craft, buying up livers and — 


roe. Fishing boats headed for the Nord-— 
kap, a large black ship with black sails 


furled, a merchantman waiting to buy 
the entire catch of fish. These early ~ 


took me through his plant. A baldish, short Britisher, thirty-five 
years in the islands, Mr. Hicks entertained us in his apartment in 
the plant. An English-speaking guest in Balstad is a rare thing and 
Mr. Hicks made us remain for dinner after we had inspected his 
plant. Most Englishmen now living were fed on Southall’s A-1 Cod 
Liver Oil, the manufacture of which was supervised by Mr. Hicks. 
The factories managed by these two men manufactured oil daily 
from fresh cod livers, a product of a high quality. Because of the 
cold climate, abundance of fish, excellent communications, and the 
nearness of the factories to the fishing grounds, the cod liver oil 
produced in Lofoten is rated the finest in the world. In the year 
1929, the U.S.A. imported from Norway 2,360,000 gallons of cod 
liver oil to be fed to American babies. 

Only three per cent of the area of mountainous Norway can be 
cultivated. The majority of the 2,600,000 inhabitants live largely by 
fishing. Thus the Lofoten Islands, surrounded by a super-abundance 
. 7 ee of fish during the season, is Norway’s greatest asset. Twenty-one 
e UP IN FLAMES thousand registered vessels, modernized, mostly motor driven, com- 
_ The success of the Commandos’ raid was dependent on the prised the fishing fleet. As tough and hardy as the men who man 

_ a eee de wok ie eens them, these vessels are capable of wandering far out into the North 
Sea. They can even go as far as Iceland and into the Arctic Ocean 
(Continued on page 30) 


catches were packed in ice for shipment 
abroad, principally to England. 

Nothing was wasted. Tongues were cut 
from fish heads and smoked. The heads 
were dried and fed to cattle. I saw one 
miountain composed of five millions of 
dried cod heads. Docks were piled with 
fresh fish, and men in sheds worked 
making them into clip-fish by slitting the 
cod in half, removing the backbone, and 
packing them in layers of salt. The prin- 
cipal product of Lofoten is stockfish, or 
dried cod. The processing of stockfish is 
remarkably simple. The fish, gutted, be- 
headed and washed are tied by the tails 
in pairs and flung over a horizontal pole 
and left to dry. No salt or preservative 

\ is used. When removed the dried cod are 
stored in warehouses to be graded and 
packed for shipment. Because stockfish 
is one of the best keeping foods in exist- 
ence, the dried cod remaining sound for 
years, it used to enjoy a large tropical 
market in countries where the standard 
of living is low. Clipfish went to Spain, 
Portugal, West Indies, Brazil and the 
Argentine. Salted cod roe was also ex- 
ported to be used as bait in sardine fish- 

 eries. 
\ The largest investment in the islands 
appeared to be at Stamsund, home village 
of J. Johansen, a simple fisherman who 
became a millionaire several times over. 
Known affectionately as the “Czar of 
Lofoten” he has encouraged the develop- 
ment of his beloved islands by financing 
“many projects. His palatial home, large 
three story concrete fish factory, modern 
warehouses, and huge oil storage tanks, 
dominate the village. Every fishing sta- 
tion and village had small cod liver oil 
plants, individually owned. The largest 
oil plants I saw were at Balstad, a very 
old fishing village built around the end 
of a fjord. Mr. Hicks, manager of 

_ Southall’s A-1 Cod Liver Oil Factory 


The long line of jagged peaks that 
rise on the Lofoten Islands form 
the most striking scenery along 
the northern coast of Norway. 
Though the islands lie within the 
Arctic Circle the climate is not 
rigorous and the coast is never 
frozen. 


THE crowded city of Washington swelters in the heat and we are | 


glad to escape. After driving away from the fast-pulsing heart of 
the United States, five miles up the Potomac Valley and across the 
Maryland State line, we find the peace we are seeking in a land of 
woods and rivers and hills. 

A barge waits on the smooth waters of the old Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal to carry us into the languorous past of a century ago. 
We shall see no automobiles, no steamboats, no railroads, no air- 
planes for hours, while we journey over one of oursnation’s earliest 
waterways, which sought to provide easy access between the East 
and the expanding frontiers of the West. 

It is quiet here, where the narrow ribbon of the canal threads 
through the woods. No tooting of horns, rumble of traffic, or the 
muted grumble of a city’s noises. Just the cadence of birds’ songs, 
the chirping of crickets, with now and then a bullfrog’s “‘ca-woork! 
...ca-woork! ... ca-woork!” 

Passengers, having previously made reservations with the office 
of National Capital Parks, now present their tickets and step aboard 
the barge. It has been fitted with benches and it can be covered by 
an awning for trips during inclement weather. A tiny stern cabin 
provides storage for simple refreshment. ° 

A rudder, like a giant tail, projects from the barge. On the tow- 
path, at the end of a two hundred-foot rope, stands “Frank”, the 
horse, quietly munching grass from the canal bank. Frank is our 
motive power, held in check by a uniformed Negro lad from a near- 
by camp of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Our canal route west follows ancient’ Indian trails, colonial 


CANAL BOATING YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


The Federal Government has restored the! Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 

which was one of the most important communication projects during 

the early days of our republic. The old barge below is typical of those 

in use several decades ago. At the right is the boat that takes sight- 
seers through the canal today. 


INTO THE 8=—tisS 
PAST 


By MORRIS FRADIN 


‘ . 
\ 


Department of the I 


“THE HIGHWAY OF 
| ANOTHER ERA 


| 
ne, canal that was begun in 
/85)as a result of the efforts’ 
| ‘George Washington pro- 
ded easy access between the 
ast and our expanding fron- 
ers in the West for many gen- 
‘ations of immigrants. Those 
‘ho make the trip through 
‘e canal today recapture the 
vinit of a leisurely era when 
avelers were content with a 
peed of four miles an hour. 


THE OLD LOCKS 


|] 

‘here were seventy-four lift 
beks between Georgetown and 
f mberland, each having a 
lapacity to lift or lower a boat 
bout eight feet. Here one of 
ae old canal boats is starting 
» climb upstairs in the days 
hen our forefathers rode this 
| ¢ waterway. 


FRANK LEADS THE WAY 


“Frank,” the tow-horse, ambles along 
lazily pulling his barge behind him just 
as his predecessors did generations ago. 
The barge is now passing through an 
old-fashioned drawbridge. 


WE) 2 


Park Service 


wagon roads, the paths of pioneers and, 
later, the railways, and the first regular 
telephone installations in America. His- 
tory will be retraced at a leisurely pace, 
while we examine a portion of this water- 
way, now restored to most of its old, 
picturesque beauty. 

On a signal from the captain-steers- 
man lines are cast off. Urged by his 
driver, Frank ambles up the towpath. 
The towrope splashes, grows taut under 
the beast’s pull. A soft jerk and the barge 
starts away from the bank, the rippling 
water at its bow playing soothing music. 

A brisk bit of guitar strumming signi- 
fies ‘bon voyage,” and some Negro lads 
from the C.C.C. camp begin to sing: 


“Gwine to ride all night; gwine to ride all 
day— 

Somebody bet on the bob-tailed nag; I bet 
on the bay. 

I’m gwine to Alabama with my banjo on 
my knee; 

I’m gwine to Alabama my true love for to 
see.” 


The spirited tune echos and reechos 
from the rocks and is absorbed by thick- 
ets and trees as wooded slopes along the 
canal slip slowly astern. 

When the song stops the canal his- 
torian, nattily uniformed, stands at the 
prow of the barge. He patiently answers 
numerous questions, passes around his- 
torical photographs, points out interesting 
spots along the canal, and reveals its 
past: 

“Before the United States of America 
were forged into a nation, George Wash- 
ington sought, in 1785, to open ‘the near- 
est and best communication between the 
Eastern and Western waters . . . in order 
to bind all parts of the Union together. 

“The Potowmack Company, organized 
with Washington as its first president, 
built short canals around treacherous, 
rocky falls above Georgetown, deepened 
the river channel, constructed locks, and 
in 1802 established navigation between the 
District of Columbia and Cumberland, 
Maryland. Unfortunately, the canal and 
lock system was not workable during low 
water stages of the river. In 1819, the 
company faced bankruptcy. 

“On July 4, 1828, with rival pageantry, 
the reorganized Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company, and the newly formed 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, broke 
ground for their respective routes, and 
started their race toward the Ohio. John 
Quincy Adams, then President of the 
United States, flung aside his coat, and 
amid loud cheers lifted the first shovelful 
of earth, dedicating the waterway to the 
service of America. 

“The canal, said President Adams, 
would be ‘a conquest over physical nature 
such as has never yet been achieved by 
man. The wonders of the ancient world, 
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the Pyramids of Egypt, the Colossus of 
Rhodes, the Temple of Ephesus, the 
Mausoleum of Artemisia, the Wall of 
China, sink into insignificance before it.’ 

“Unfortunately, his predictions were 
not fulfilled by history. For at Point of 
Rocks, the Potomac chasm through the 
Blue Ridge wall, near Harper’s Ferry, 
the right of way could not permit both 
canal and railway to pass. The canal and 
railroad. companies clashed. Legal and 
financial difficulties finally forced the 
stockholders to abandon plans to extend 
the canal beyond Cumberland. 

“Subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment, by Maryland, Virginia, and the 
cities of Washington, Georgetown, and 
Alexandria, as well as by private individ- 
uals, the canal finally reached Cumber- 
land in 1850. Its final cost was over 
eleven million dollars and it covered a 
distance of 184 miles. 

“One of its famous features was a tun- 
nel, 3118 feet long, which cut across a 
five-mile bend in the river. Going through 
it, drivers carried torches and lanterns, 
and boats burned their ‘night-hawkers’, 
or headlamps. 

“In 1853, the East learned that the 
railroad had. reached the Ohio River 
at Wheeling, West Virginia. The Iron 


- Horse had won. But the canal carried on, 


transporting thousands of immigrant 
families to widen the new frontiers of 
the West.” 

On the return trip to Washington, we 
learned from our historian, the boats 
freighted coal, lumber, furs, flour and 
farm produce. They were lowered 
through seventy-four locks, each time to 
a level eight feet lower. In constructing 
the canal, the builders used the most 
improved implements of their time, which 
were simple and crude in comparison to 
our excavating equipment. They blasted, 
used stump-pullers, picks, shovels, and 
horse-drawn scoops and scrapers to cut 
the canal bed. 

Steam-driven canal and excursion 
boats were once used on this waterway, 
but their propellers and heavy wash 
churned up the water and damaged the 
banks of the towpath to such an extent 
that their use was prohibited. Moreover, 
a speed limit of four miles per hour was 
imposed on all canal boats, these to be 
drawn only by horses, mules or men. Ac- 
cording to extant records, no humans 
were ever pressed into this service. 

Fresh teams were housed in the stable, 
or forward shelter of a canal boat; the 
“hayhouse” was amidships; 
aft cabin was housed the crew, or cap- 
tain’s family. They all shared a ‘“‘state- 
room” and bunks, crowded into a ten- 
foot by fourteen-foot space. A typical 
boat was 92 feet long, 14 feet, 6 inches 
wide, and carried 110 to 120 tons of 
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and in the 


cargo. They did a good job then. 
Most of the captains were mar. 
and reared families on the boats. Durin 
the summer, with their family aboard, | 
and’ the boating season in full swing, 
their young children would help drive 
the horses or mules, wash clothes, hang” 
them to dry on deck like multi-colored 
flags, get meals, and scrub decks. 
The canal was abandoned in 1924, due 
to washed out banks, insufficient revenue, 
and competition from its old enemy, the 
railroad. In 1938, the National Park 
Service of the Federal Government ace 
quired the area. Under the leadership of 
Irving C. Root, Superintendent of Na-_ 
tional Capital Parks, companies of C.C.C. © 
boys helped to rebuild the locks, patch 
and clean up the banks. They finally © 
resurrected the Georgetown Division— 
a twenty-two-mile section of the C. & O. 
Canal between Seneca, Maryland, and — 
Georgetown, D. C. a 
Its old glory has been restored for — 
contemporary and future generations of 
sightseers to use and enjoy. The water-_ 
way now presents a notable scenic and ~ 
historical vista to all who wish to boat, — 
fish, picnic, take nature walks, or hike ~ 
throughout this secluded area. During © 
winter months, ice skaters skim over the: ; 
canal’s frozen surface. 
Whenever Frank plodes up to a lock, 
ragged children swarm on the foot bridges 
crossing the canal. They stare down at u 
as though at travelers from anothe 
planet. Occasionally, the captain invites 
the bug-eyed youngsters to leap aboard | q 
for a short ride to the next lock. 
Groups of hikers along the towpalll 
often walk beside the barge on its trips 2 
up or down the canal—whether the sea-— 
son is just bringing forth the early spring - 
flowers, or the early frosts are applying 
vari-colored pigments to the trees. 
Suddenly one of the C.C.C. boys halts 
his banjo plunking, thrusts the instrument _ 
into the arms of a companion and leaps — 
to the edge of the barge, splashing at the 
water with a stick. Soon he proudly holds 
aloft his prize: a water moccasin. 
“I’m gonna make myself a fancy belt ~ 
with this snake’s skin, sure ’nough,” he © 
chuckles, his big teeth sparkling in his 
dark face. “Sides, I hear tell it'll keep i 
away stummick cramps.” oe 
“You keep on eating like you do, boy,” 
chides his. companion, “and you'll sure 
‘nough hafta catch more’n one snakesk 
to fit around that stummick o’ yourn.” 
Although this sally causes the more> 
nervous passengers to fidget, the historian — 
assures us that the C.C.C. has cleared 
the area of almost all dangerous wildlife 
and poisonous plants. 4 
‘“H-h-ey-y, lock!” comes the long 
drawn call of the captain, warning 
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“SONS OF THE PYRENEES IN THE NORTHWEST 


Be By SAX BRADFORD 


THE widow Belaustegui turned her bright Basque eyes from the window, away 
from the brown hills and the blue sky of an alien land, away from the street of 
_ elms and locusts. The things she could not say were in her happy face as she 
turned away from the window and the great, baffling world outside, and to the 
comfort of her home within. 
These walls shut out wilderness and pasture and canal and farm; they shut 
~ out brick and yard and fence, curb and dooryard and driveway; they shut out 
the silence of the open country and the confusion that was Grove Street, Boise. 
Here within was Spain. The fabric and the grain, the color and the form of 
everything within this room was Spain, and to them this quiet woman clung as 
to her heart’s desire, as lovers cling with aching arms. 
In the strong, fine hands of the widow Belaustegui the bottle of red claret 
‘poised for a moment, spilled then like deep laughter quickly into the glass. From 
his framed picture on the wall a full-length Paolino Uzudun in tights glowered 
on the scene. In the corner an ancient phonograph gave forth the quick cadences 
of “El Hombre Que No Tiene Nombre’, then fell silent again. Stealing from the 
corridors kitchenward the aroma of garlic fell upon the room. 
What would you call this place of peace? It is the etcheonda—‘the stem house” 
—from which spring the lives of these Belausteguis, matriarch and children. 
Or call it the Basque boarding house at Sixth and Grove. Or call it, if you will, 
El Club Chico, haven of the wintering shepherd in from the hills... 


A 


Ray Athis 
ON THE RANGE 


The first Basque immigrants came to Idaho about a half century ago in 
search of a new, free country in which they could raise sheep. It is work i 
at which they excel and today they own some of the largest flocks in the 

Northwest. 


Trying to match the inbred grace of 
these people, I raised the wine glass to 
my lips. 

From the widow. Belaustegui 
came a\torrent of Spanish: 

“You cannot know what it is to come 
still eager and happy to the disappoint- 
ment of a barren, lonely land. Each night 
I prayed that somehow we would find the 
money to buy our passage back again to 
Spain. It is well to talk of bravery when 
the sun is warm, but it was a bitter cold- 
ness that swept in upon us from the 
mountains those first months. It was our 
winter of loneliness and regret. We re- 
membered that back in Viscaya there 
were roses; there was laughter; there 
were friends in the dooryard; there were 
bubbling kettles on the hearth. 

“There is no pain like nostalgia, no 
life so empty as the life of an exile while 
the memory is still sharp. 

“But now in this great house it seems 
our life is here always .. . and that other 
land, the homeland, it is almost unreal. 
Its remembrance drifts away. Sometimes 
I could wonder if there was a Spain . 

“Petra-chu! Serve more wine. And 
bring the cake from the cupboard. Will 
you pardon me?” 

She was gone, and from the kitchen 
came the stirring and the banging that 
meant supper was soon. 

Petra, daughter of the house, sat down 
across the table from me and talked of 
her childhood in this vast Idaho country. 
It was not long ago when she and her 
brother and sister were youngsters play- 
ing with their own kind and with the 
blond children of their Anglo-Saxon 
neighbors. . She talked of her pretty 
young mother, always close within the 
house to hover over her family, to keep 


now 
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them well and warm and clean, trying 
desperately to make a home in the an- 
cient tradition of the Basques. She 
talked of her sturdy father, Augustin, 
herding sheep like all his immigrant 
countrymen, always building carefully 
with the silver dollars he had stored 
away—building as the Basque builds 
with a long eye to the future. 

Petra is tall, dark, with a ready tongue 
and a mind of quicksilver. For this home, 
boarding house and club she is overseer, 
buyer, steward. Forever and forever, far 
back beyond memory, the women of the 
Basques have been the managers of the 
home premise. When you step into-a real 
Basque home you enter a matriarchate. 
Young Basques in the homeland take the 
name of the mother more often than that 
of the father. Many houses of Viscaya, 
Alava, Guipuzcoa have weathered out the 
unending centuries giving their names to 
the children of their daughters. The 
children of the Alastra house must be 
Alastras no matter who the sire. And 
here among these ten thousand trans- 
planted Basques, old traditions wear out 
but stubbornly still. Caught up as they 
are in a new place among new people, 
the young women of America’s Basque- 
land are active, restless with racial mem- 
ories that will not die. 

Petra talked and laughed more freely 
now across the long, plain table. Her 
brother, Angie, part of this establish- 
ment too, sat down beside her. Home 
from her job at a department store coun- 
ter came Maria Bastida, comrade and 
boarder here with the others in the com- 
munity house. The room filled slowly 
with dark men. They talked, played the 
phonograph, drank wine, called for sup- 
per. The humor was home-made Ameri- 


can, the small talk was in English; but 
the clack and growl of Basque lurked in 
every speech, leaping out to clinch an 
argument or to enrich a phrase. 

Here was Tony, the mechanic, his hair 
combed again, his clothes neat. 
were the others, related only in race and 
tongue and in the fellowship of gather- 
ing after toil. 

Angie picked up the evening paper, 
turned to the Basque section, held up his 
hand for attention and read a ‘patriotic 
poem. 

There was sound of approval. Soon 


the phonograph started again. The table: 


had been set and these people sat down 
to their long leisurely evening meal— 
green peppers and rice and fish and 
chicken, fruits and leafy vegetables, pud- 
ding. And always more red wine. As 
they ate they talked and teased each other 
and laughed. In this dining room there 
was good food, simple fun for tired 


minds and simple comfort for tired backs 
and feet. The ritual of the Basque meal 


seemed by some alchemy of the spirit to 
lift each from his desk or bench, out of 
the work of the day into the deepest har- 


mony of the home and the family. There 


was something in this room besides food 
and furnishings and people. 


This was Sixth and Grove Streets, — 


Boise. 
Walk down the streets of Boise, Win- 
nemucca, Mountain Home, 


of these Basque people on cigar stores, 
restaurants, banks, 
service stations and groceries. The sons 


of the first Basque pioneers are clerking — 
in stores, selling insurance, bossing rail- | 
road gangs, running cattle and topping — 
timber. Ride back into the Sawtooths, — 


Here 


Elko’ Ei 
McDermitt and you will find the names — 


soft drink stands, | 


Frayser and Max G. Funke 


the Owyhees, the Salmon river mountains and 
you will find a Basque sheep camp in every valley 
and at every water hole. 

The new Basque country is a spreading home- 
stead that dwarfs the Spanish provinces squeezed 
between the ridge of the Pyrenees and the Bay 
of Biscay. It sweeps from the granite backbone 
of the continent deep in the canyon of Idaho’s 
Bitterroots westward to the Harney desert, then 
south widely into the sagebrush wilderness of the 
Nevada plateau. Here thrives the greatest Basque 
colony of the New World, a community so popu- 
lous and so prosperous that the official diplomatic 
delegation of the Basque provinces to the United 
States commute back and forth from their New 
York headquarters to Boise, even talked of bring- 
ing their filing cabinets and their desks out into 

| this semi-wilderness. During the Spanish civil 
war money poured out of here for defense of 
the home provinces, then into the coffers of the 
Red Cross to relieve the suffering of Bilbao and 
her sister cities. Into these frontier towns came 
suave embassy clerks and attachés at the heels 
of delegates to stand with jaws agape at the spec- 
tacle of Viscaya transplanted in the outposts of 
the world. 

The story of the Basque settlement has never 

been told, because this is a race that does not talk 
about itself. 

Into the raw land came a half dozen adven- 
turous young Basques a half century ago, look- 
ing for sheep range and a new, free country in 
which to grow. They were mostly boys of nine- 
teen or twenty or twenty-one. They crossed the 
seas and spread abroad carrying the memory of 

_ heartache at home and the hope of riches in the 
fabled west. Back in Spain there were empty 


~ cupboards and pinched faces and the bitterness 


of a proud race speaking a forbidden language 
in defiance of the crown. These first adventurers 
ranged the upland plains until they found the 
Snake River wilderness and thousands of square 
miles of open country for the asking. A ranch 
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THE SHEEPHERDERS’ BALL 


Afoot, in taxicabs, in limousines and in canvas 
topped wagons Basques come from miles 
around to the annual sheepherders’ ball at 
Boise, Idaho. To the music of accordions and 
tambourines and with the grace of generations 
of dancers they are equally skilful in follow- 
ing the complicated patterns of old Spanish 
dances and of the latest American dances. 


was where your livestock roamed ana wnere they found water. 
Before the Basques came it was hard to find men who could be 
trusted to take out a band of sheep and bring it back without 
loss. Uncle Billy Howell and other ranchers of the sheep coun- 
try quickly recognized the difference between these tall, capable, 
serious Spanish-speaking youngsters and the carefree Mexican- 
Indians and renegade whites who rode and herded for them. 

Within a few months the first Basques were tending cattle 
and sheep. It was with the sheep they excelled. The Basque is 
always reserved, aloof, proud when among strangers. In an 
alien world the solitude of the sheep camp appealed to him more 
than the bewildering chatter and activity of the cattle ranch. 
Young Archabal, Yzaguirre, Echeverria took to the hills, and 
in the hills they found the springs of fortune, of liberty, of life. 

They wrote home. Behind them came the second wave. Men 
who had been artisans, laborers, sailors, fishermen, mountaineers 
followed the call from afar. Because the first had turned to 
herding sheep, those who followed herded sheep. Landowners 
of the tremendous westward slopes of the Rockies had learned 
there was big money in sheep. They had learned, too, there 
was big money in Basque sheep herders willing to tend their 
flocks with capable initiative and tender solicitude—at low 
wages. To the adventurous Basques, the wage seemed ample. 
They put aside, bought herds of their own, sent home for brides. 

That unpredictable wheel of fortune that at a turn made 
Italians ditch diggers in Boston, Irish hod carriers in New York, 
made the name Basco synonymous with sheep in the wide 
Northwest. 


Ludicrous now when told over the bottle are the first adven- 
tures of these Basque boys in their strange new home. 

They tell of Domingo Aldecoa that he came into a restaurant 
at Mountain Home of evenings, listening intently for the sound 
and meaning of the words of his adopted neighbors, only to 
discover after a few weeks of bewilderment that he was trying 
to learn not English but Chinese. In those days there were only 
Chinese restaurants. Into Mountain Home with the young 
Aldecoa came José Bengoechia, Juan Mendiola, Juan Lugea and 
others whose names stand now for substance and for the con- 
servative Basque tradition. 

Angie and Petra Belaustegui, if you can catch their attention 
for a moment at the Club Chico, will tell you how Uncle Pete 
found his first railroad fare took him as far as Wyoming, how 
he worked with two other Bascos until they had enough to pro- 
ceed to Boise, then spent three whole days and nights in the 
Oregon Short Line depot before they dared venture forth into 
the town to look up their countrymen. 

Some fared well and some fared ill in those early days, and 
later. 


Perhaps of all those eager young immigrants none so well 
combined thrift, industry, business judgment and the knack 
of the new country as John Archabal. 

In his veins was the blood of free shepherds when at twenty 
he set out for America. When his ship sank in mid-Atlantic 
he was rescued, carried to Galveston instead of New York. 
With a railroad ticket, a jack-knife and a handkerchief in his 
pocket he got as far as San Francisco—to the roaring Barbary 
Coast of the early Nineties—before he had to send on to friends 
in Boise for the rest of his fare. 

John went to work as herder for Uncle Billy Howell Novem- 
ber 8, 1893. Then he moved to the W. C. Cleveland ranch. In 
eighteen years of happy partnership, the Cleveland-Archabal 
herds reached thirty thousand head. After buying Cleveland’s 
share in 1916, the hard-headed Basque conceived the plan of 
operating with many separate partners. He parceled out flocks 
on shares, taking twelve partners in the course of the years. 
Many a young Basque started out as an Archabal partner. He 
and his partners grew wealthy during the war years. From the 
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far-flung Archabal ranches have been shipped the greatest spring 
wool-clips of the United States. 

Now John Archabal is a living tradition of Boise. At the 
winter festivals his voice rings loudest, the corners of his keen 
eyes crinkle deepest in laughter, his family is the sturdiest of 
the new generation. % 

Those were great men who came with Archabal, and before 
and after: 

Antonio Azcuenaga left Bilbao in 1887 at nineteen. He 
wandered. and worked from Winnemucca to Jordan Valley to 
Boise. His people in Spain were basket weavers. Young Antonio 
herded sheep, then became a cattleman, then a blacksmith. He 
founded the Azcuenaga Livestock and Land Company. He. 
built the famous old Oregon Hotel in Boise. With his wife, 
Maria Concepcion Uberuaga, he reigned for a time prince of | 
the land. Miguel Gabica came to the Archabal ranches by way 
of Cuban sugar plantations. Antonio Uranga was a farm boy ~ 
of sixteen when he left Spain. José Uberuaga, José Navarro, 
Juan, Pedro, Elias and Justo Echevarria, Jose Uguesia, Bruno ~ 
Yzaguirre—they were the men. 

Padre Bernardo Arregui was there, too. A clerical Robin 
Hood of the Pyrenees, he was called suddenly to these far lands 
with the others—called to found in Boise the Church of the 
Good Shepherd. His influence was so great and his Tae raaee 
so wide that within a few years he was made vice consul for 
Mother Spain. He labored for the church and for the crown 
among these exiles. 


Between the church off Idaho Street and the Delamar Hotel 
at Eighth and Front grew the prosperous Basque district of 
Boise. In its lush days the jai-alai courts rang with excited 
shouts and the slap of the plestrum. Pete, Pablo, Shorty, Luis 
and Joe drank moderately, gambled little, played a little more, 
saved doggedly. 

If Pete brought $500 into town he gave it to Benito Ysursa 
at the hotel, told Benito how much he wanted to spend. On 
credit, he ‘shot the works. When he hitched his Levis and 
started for the hills again, his credit balance was correct, intact. © 


By the time Boise Basques had begun to build a community, 
Basco-guided sheep had spread out from the Whitehorse Ranch, 
the Spanish Ranch, the Y-P Ranch in northern Nevada, out 
from the Jordan valley of Oregon and were climbing high into 
the Sawtooths, the Soldier mountains and the Salmon River 
mountains of Idaho. The Basque had found his range. 


There is bedlam down in the winter corrals and the lambing 
sheds along the warm banks of the Snake. There under the 
black lava breaks is a sunken world apart—a hidden resort of 
brown and yellow pastures where the sun caresses his creatures 
safe from the winter storms above. Here came the white-tailed 
deer in thousands in the long centuries before this wilderness 
was tamed; they came to bed down in nervous, hungry herds 
until the release of spring. But now down there is the bleat of 
thousands of ewes, the cry of their new-born lambs echoing in 
strident discord through the gorge of the wild, blue-white river. 

On the near corral, Louie is fastening the hide of a dead lamb 
on the back of an unwanted twin, and leading the bleating babe 
back and forth past the bereaved mother that she may get the 
scent of her departed beloved, and adopt the substitute incon- 
tinent. This is a Basco trick. Outside the pen a sheep dog barks 
excitedly. In the stirring hundreds and thousands there is the 
eager taste of green grass and shrub stretching into the blissful 
distance, mile on mile across the dawn-kissed deserts above, 
mile on mile into the foothills and into the evergreen paradise 
of the big mist-wrapped mountains. 

Out of the ranch yards swings the white-hooded camp wagon. 
There is the shout of Basque dialect. A corral gate is opened. 
The dogs now are in ecstasy. From the gate swirls a living 
thread of wool as the sheep find their leader and make for the 
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open. They’re out! It is spring! There 
is a cry and scramble along the spilled 
lava slopes and up onto the plateau, into 
the fresh breath of sage. More soberly 
comes Louie, the herder, with his staff 
and his dog. Behind, more slowly still, 
the camp tender brings the wagon up the 
winding road. 

The first night out is like finding the 
world again. Great, clear sparkling con- 
stellations swing the pole star in the vel- 
vet blackness, while the embers of the 
supper fire snap and spit away their 
glowing lives into the gray of ashes. 
Louie turns fretfully on his canvas bed 
until the last sound of the woolies has 
died away, until the great winnowing 
peace of the desert night folds every- 


thing within her cloak. The thought of 
sleep triumphs, but only briefly until 
rumors of dawn fill the east. Then Louie 
strikes a light, eats and feeds his dog 
while the early sheep are foraging already 
by the stream. 

There are many days and many nights 
like the first—a tremendous, lonely suc- 
cession of dawn and mid-day and sunset, 
of deep black shadows where the cleft 
of the Snake disembowels the earth; of 
spring storms that drive the herder and 
dog and sheep into one clinging, cold, 
wet huddle; of perfumed nights when 
the air is heavy with flowering things; 
of cataclysmic skies, red and salmon and 
golden clouds piled into the purple 
depths ; of shy skies, nebulous and haunt- 


ing beyond the hills. And always ahead 
the land lies upward, backed by the 
great blue bulk of the awaiting moun- 
tains. 

There comes the place when the sage 
thins and the juniper and pine reach 
down to lift this little band into the 
shadows. This is the tree country. Back 
and forth along these lower hills the 
desert contends with the timber. A fron- 
tier is marked; scattered great pines are 
flung down here among the gray shrubs, 
a sweep of sage sallies up between the 
trees. Back and forth the armies of cold, 
damp heights and the armies of the 
warm, dry plateau contend, as ever 
through the ages. Now passes our little 

(Continued on page 32) 
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AT was a strange contraption Lewin Barringer had made. His 
brothers had irreverently dubbed it an “albino umbrella,” and 
now it quivered nervously up there on the snow-covered hilltop. 
Lewin yearned to be inside the thing but, obediently, he stayed 
out and gave it a shove. 

Whiz-2-2-2-2! It slid down the hill, took to the air and 
dropped from thirty feet. “CR-RASH!’ 

The odd-looking craft hadn’t sailed, hadn’t flown gracefully 
like a bird at all. Lewin stared down at it, appalled. 

“You see what I meant now, son?” his father said gently. 
“A good designer tests his things first. It’s lucky I made you 
put in a dummy for this first flight—look, son, here’s a silver 
dollar that’ll ease the pain. But don’t give up. Keep on ex- 
perimenting.” 

The father was Daniel Moreau Barringer, the distinguished 
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Wide World, U. S. Army Air Corps 


By VINCENT CREAMER 


SAILPLANES IN ACTION 
Sailplanes are in the army now. The three at the left ar 
soaring over the marine base at Parris Island, South Carolin: 
Above is a two place training sailplane in flight over Wrigk 


Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


stations for glider training -have 
Carolina, Florida and Texas. 


mining engineer. Son Lewin was then age ten. 
is big money when you are ten, but Lewin looked ruefully at the 
mass of wreckage in the back pasture. There were the remains 


A silver dollar a 


of an old sled, a sheet “borrowed” from his mother, and several 


barrel staves. Together they constituted one of the early at- 
tempts at glider construction in the United States of America. 
Lewin Barringer is still a young man, but the sport which he 
had pioneered with the sheet and barrel staves has reached an 
astonishing maturity. What is more, it is a maturity of great 


military, economic and social significance to the United States. 
In a matter of five years—regardless of wars—it is destined to 


change the whole aspect of travel and transportation across our 
nation, 
again. 


Let’s look at another picture—with Lewin Barringer - 


This was in Idaho, and the afternoon was a typical alluring: 


FOR OUR AIR FORCI 


The Army plans provide for twenty 
seven schools for glider pilots, and sites for three new ai 
been acquired in Nort 
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splash of sunshine and picture clouds. 
Lewin took an acquaintance out to a 
vacant field. They went to what looked 
_ like an ordinary airplane save that it had 
no propeller, and when they got in the 
fuselage there was no sign of an engine. 
Friends attached a rope to the nose of the 
thing and, with a car, gave it a quick tow. 

Whir-r-r-r-r-r! “Let ’er go. Thanks 
a million!” 

The men on the ground heard Lewin 

shout that and saw him wave. The tow- 
line dropped. The stringless craft carry- 
ing him and his passenger kept on flying, 
silently, swiftly, safely. 
- Most important of all, this craft did 
not glide downward and land again. That 
itself would have been thrilling and re- 
- markable in most people’s eyes. This 
‘ one banked silently, caught an invisible 
_ but very potent force and began to rise! 
When it leveled off again in a few min- 
utes, the friend behind Lewin spoke. 


“Hey, Lewin, what’s that? Look!” 


_He was pointing toward the ground. 
Barringer whistled. 


_ “Made to order!’ the young pilot cried. 
“That’s a dust devil, a thermal.” 


‘He turned the craft smack into it and 
__—to make a detailed story short—went on 
up and up and up to a height of 21,200 
_ feet above sea level. The achievement 
constituted a new world’s record for two- 
seater sailplanes. The data gathered was 
valuable. The fun was immense. 


Now that, too, is history, in terms of 
our rapid aviation progress. It hap- 
\ pened away back in 1940. In the-two 
years that have elapsed a complete new 
revolution has engulfed our soaring sport 
and industry, and Lewin Barringer is 
still on top. He is the man chosen by 
‘Uncle Sam to direct the nation’s military 
effort with gliders, and to make the people 
as a whole understand what a potent 
- thing powerless flight can be. 

America’s high day of soaring is at 
hand. This statement comes directly 
from Major Barringer himself, in an in- 
‘terview for this magazine. More spe- 
cifically, and as a kind of all-out predic- 
tion, we can expect in five years to see 
thousands of these motorless craft sail- 
ing the cloud waves and enlivening our 
skies. The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
is working on a plan to teach thousands 
of young men to fly in these planes with- 
out motors, plus a reserve for future 
needs. And Lieutenant-General Henry 
-H. Arnold, Commanding General of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces, has announced 
peiens whereby troops can be moved from 
coast to coast overnight in gliders, carry- 
ing full equipment, rifles, machine guns 
and even light cannons. It was General 
Bechcld who studied gliding seriously for 
e first time and said our army must 
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"ized. in the summer of 1941. 
“more have followed, and Barringer him- 


have it. He plucked Barringer out of 
the civilian field because Barringer had 
studied developments in England, France 
and Germany, had set not just one but 
several soaring records, was one of 
America’s only four “Golden C’ pilots, 
was director of the Soaring Society of 
America and author of “Flight Without 
Power,’ the textbook in- authoritative 
use. 

The Army Air Forces are now offering 
the average civilian pilot, limited by age, 
marriage or other restrictions from serv- 
ice as military airplane pilots, a real 
chance to fly for the country. The chief 
requirements for a military glider pilot 
will be: age eighteen to thirty-five. He 
must hold or have held a Private Airman 
Certificate. 

But the average citizen will be more 
concerned with peacetime tasks. That’s 
all fine for the army, yes; but the army is 
technical, specialized. What will happen 
when all those men and all those craft are 
turned loose after the victory armistice? 


Any craft that can carry men from 
Maine to California to fight the Japs, can 
carry men and women from Maine to 
California to bask in the sunshine and 
ogle at Hollywood. Any craft that can 
carry rifles, machine guns and cannon 
surely can carry mail, express, perishable 
fruits and vegetables, all the ten-thou- 
sand-and-one things that Americans like 
to get from somewhere in a hurry. 

“The Russians have already towed as 
many as twelve gliders behind one air- 
plane,” Major Barringer says. “Perhaps 
two, three or five gliders will be found 
more practical, depending on the airplane 
doing the towing, but each one of these 
may carry eight to fifteen men weighing, 
with equipment, around two hundred 
pounds each. The possibilities at once 
become obvious. 


“Now all this is not idle daydreaming, 


about something for the next generation 
to realize. But we have been held back 
by the necessity for quantity production 
of the crafts themselves. Give us a few 
months more, and wonders can be done, 
will be done.” 

Down in Arizona glider clubs—more 
specifically, soaring clubs—were organ- 
Several 


self came from time to time to guide 
them: Most of his executive days, how- 
ever, have to be spent in Washington. 
There are nearly two hundred such clubs 
in the United States, and the number is 
growing rapidly. 


Here is the most Soman thing of 
all: any average boy or girl age fifteen 
years or older can learn to fly safely in 
a sailplane in two to six weeks! 


A long schooling at army flying 


schools, months of technical and mechan- 
ical work—all this is a part of military 
power aviation. But soaring is just week- 
end fun! 


This is not to say that any harum- 
scarum adolescent is to be given a sail- 
plane to make a fool of himself. It does 
mean, however, that a vast multitude of 
young men, too young for military duty, 
can become expert army and commercial 
sailplane pilots even while they are in 
high school. It does mean that the high- 
school seniors and juniors—girls included 
—can pool their dollars and build or buy 
themselves a club sailplane, have great 
sport, and learn important lessons that 
apply to power aviation. Again, this is 
not just a “could do.” It is a “will be 
done.” 

Soaring is safer than airplane flying. 
The reasons are technical. A whole lot 
of horsepower is caged up in an internal- 
combustion motor and it is likely to start 
kicking out of control. It is likely to 
tempt a careless driver, and above all is 
sure to have weight which will drag a 
plane down. But a sailplane. It is a 
kite while you are launching it, and then 
it becomes a bird. The inevitable ques- 
tion is, what makes a bird fly? 

Simpletons and savants from the first 
dawn itself have asked that question. 
Experimenters were asking it, and test- 
ing their answers, in Europe as far back 
as 1800, and by 1850 they were beginning 
to make discoveries. By 1900 some of 
them were expert, and even the Amer- 
icans had some answers that could be ap- 
plied to human problems. By 1916 little 
ten-year-old Lewin Barringer had heard 
and read enough about gliding to want to 
fly in a contraption from his barn roof. 
By 1930 quite a few young men about 
America were really expert at gliding 
and soaring, and more were expert by 
1939. At that moment of destiny, Lewin 
Barringer was crying tears of despera- 


- tion. He had been flying all over Europe 


and part of Asia. He had seen the great 
soaring clubs of Germany. 

“They are building up a great glider 
air force,’ he told our folks at home. 
“We've got to do it, too.” 


Our official Washington smiled be- 
nignly. Lewin Barringer, the enthusi- 
astic young hobbyist, was making talk. 
He was likely to run into gross exag- 
gerations. Next to no official attention 
was paid him. 

Then in 1941 came that fantastic, im- 
probable, but all too real and bloody in- 
vasion of Crete. Gliders did bring over 
armies that did drop out of the sky and 
overwhelm everything that could be 
brought up from land or ocean. It made 
military history of the most shocking 
sort. 
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“Hey, young man!” official Washing- 
ton yelped now. “Come back here and 
make that speech again!” 

So, you can expect us to be prepared in 
a short time. We will have so many 
sailplanes they will dapple our blue skies 
like great numbers of migrating birds. 
It is feasible because of cost. An air- 
plane costs one thousand, two thousand, 
how many thousand dollars? But a good 
sailplane for average club use costs less 
than a car! With $600 a club can do 
well; with $1,200 it can do wonders. 
Serviceable sailplanes cost as low as 
$400. When quantity production gets 
under way, when mechanical skill is in 
operation in fabricating and assembling, 
they may roll off at a price of about $250 
each, the authorities tell us. 

The lay reader who is interested had 
best do two things: 
army or school authorities and see if 
soaring clubs are already in existence. 
He may find people already soaring 
whom he hasn’t seen or heard about. 

Second, the beginner should convince 
himself that he has ample time for soar- 
ing. There are many problems of plan- 
ning and transportation that must be 
solved and a person is likely to spend a 
whole day with his companions when he 
had expected to stay only two hours. 


First visit his local - 


Some of the terminology had best be 
learned, even though we never intend to 
soar. That word itself is important. 
You’ve seen an eagle or a vulture soar. 
He just appears to float on air as if in- 
flated. In fact early scientists theorized 
that some birds blew themselves up with 
a lighter-than-air gas when they got up 
high, as a way of resting their wings. In 
truth, the bulky old buzzard just sees or 
senses the earth’s normal upcurrents, 
called thermals, then goes over into them. 
Under a cumulus cloud, or over a city, 
for two typical instances, there is nearly 
always a strong upcurrent of air. If 
it’s too strong for his immediate desires, 
the buzzard lolls in the edge of it, finely 
adjusting his wings to keep the altitude 
he desires. When he appears to be sit- 
ting still on air, he is really in this deli- 
cately balanced situation. By a slight 
change he can angle off up or down as he 
wills. Thus is he soaring. 

In precisely the same way the man in a 
sailplane can soar. The sailplane looks 
more like a bird than the conventional 
power ship. One of the great fascinations 
of soaring, in fact, is that birds seem to 
have little fear of sailplanes, but will move 
sociably near to the craft that carries 
men. They may fly within a few feet of 
it for several minutes, cocking their heads 
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curiously, but apparently accepting man — 
and his wings as a normal thing. — Per- | 
haps they are wondering why it took man 
so many millions of years to learn such a © 
simple trick! From man’s viewpoint, it 
is wonderful to commune with the birds — 
on their own level. Not only is it won-~ 
derful esthetically and sentimentally, but 
it is giving a new opportunity for scien- — 
tific research. It is technically a fact, 
Major Barringer and other experts agree, a 
that a man in a good sailplane can actu- ~ 
ally fly better than the birds, by taking ~ 
better advantage of the thermals and ~ 
crosscurrents. 

Where to find those thermals has been — 
the first problem of the soaring enthusi- 
asts. Back in the early days of the 
century, it was “known” for sure that 
only a few places like Kitty Hawk anda 
Elmira and a favored spot in Germany — 
were suitable for flight without power. — 
Even this year, most laymen think of 
soaring as suitable to only a few spore @ 
locations. \e 

But: an 1938 Barringer took off at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and flew more than 
two hundred miles to Tulsa, Oklahoma, ~ 
in about five hours. This was over en- ~ 
tirely level ground! So far, men and 
women have soared over deserts, moun- 
tains, cities, lakes, rivers, prairies, marsh- 
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IN THE COCKPIT OF A SAILPLANE 


The instrument panel of a modern, high-performance sailplane holds an altimeter, a turn and bank indicator, a clock, a variometer, a compass 


and air-speed indicators. 


es, everything except oceans. Ocean flying is wholly feasible, in theory, 
although soaring the Atlantic could serve no important purpose. Men 
have soared over the English Channel and over part of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. They have stayed up for hours and hours at a time, over night, all 
day. Mere time in the air, however, proves nothing; is not worth while 
as arecord. It demonstrates only the endurance of the man himself, not 
Of the ship. The more important records are those of altitude gained in 
minimum time, cross-country flights, low-accident scores. 
Thus the word “soaring” is highly significant now. 


By contrast, the 


A plane with three gliders in tow gives a demonstration over Parris Island. 

These gliders are only one seaters, but orders for big passenger gliders 

have been issued by the Army. These gliders may carry from eight to 
fifteen soldiers with full equipment, perhaps more. 


Press Association 


-line tightens. 


words “glider” and “gliding” are used only for the 
large towed transports. In “‘gliding’’, you tow your 
craft up to a certain altitude and coast down hill all 
the way to a landing spot. In soaring you go up, 
and up—and up and around—and down and back 
up again more or less as you will! 

Young people who sail the sea are among the first 
to take up sailing in the skies. There is the same 
zest—only more so! In a power plane, you tear 
through vertical currents so fast you don’t realize 
their possibilities or dangers. You. must concen- 
trate on guiding your ship. with its roaring motor, 
so that you have no time for relaxation. But in 
soaring, you can literally reach out and stroke a 
cloud. You can ease into it and ease out again. 
You don’t have to look eternally for the emergency 
landing field, because in a pinch you can land on a 
mountain side or squash down onto trees with com- 
paratively little danger. The only trouble probably 
will be that you won’t come home in time for supper. 

Soaring is a co-operative effort. Friends on the 
ground are necessary for launching the ship. With 
a winch or a car, sometimes with the winch mounted 
on the car, a long line goes back to the sailplane. 
A signal man waves a flag when all is ready. The 
The ship skids or rolls a few feet, 
then rises easily, exactly like a tailless kite. The 
length of the rope determines the actual height. Then 
at the peak the pilot signals and cuts himself loose 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Boppuism in Ceylon dates from the third 
century before Christ and it has survived 
many periods of war and chaos. It will prob- 
ably sur the turbulent and tragic ex- 
periences through which Ceylon and India, 
along with all other Oriental countries, are 
now passing. More than sixty percent of the 
island’s population are Buddhists and its re- 
ligious festivals are unequalled in splendor 
in any part of the world. The most import- 
ant is the “Perehara” which is celebrated for 
two weeks in August at Kandy where the 
temple of the Sacred Tooth is located. This 
temple contains what is believed to be one 
of the teeth of the great Gautama, a relic of 
inestimable value to the island Buddhists. 


Once again, just before the ceremony, Yakdessa practices the 
difficult movements of the dance which he has rehearsed so many 
times to qualify him for the difficult role he must play. 


The climax of the festival is a gorgeous 
procession that stretches for a distance of 
two miles through the crowded streets of 
Kandy. Adding color to the procession are 
elaborately caparisoned elephants, members of 
the priesthood and religious orders, innumer- 
able groups of musicians, standard bearers, 
acrobats and many fabulously adorned 
dancers. Among the latter is the young man 
who is seen here preparing for the ceremony, 
His name is Yakdessa. He is only a simple 
peasant but he has earned the right to dance 
before the temple of Buddha and to wear the 
costume which requires such great care to 
arrange. 


More than fifty feet of cloth are 
around Yakdessa for the ceremonial 


A broad and glittering girdle he 

many folded garment and _ his e8 

adorned with strings of thousands of 
colored glass beads. 


meet pleasantly when he dances. 
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erations worn by the temple dancers 
entrated on the front of the body. 
is bare save for the glass beads. 
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Yakdessa’s costume is now complete and he j 
sumes one of his dancing poses. It has taken him nearly 
a full hour to prepare himself, and each detail from the 
crown on his head to the anklets on his legs is perfect. 
| 


The final glory of the costume is the crown with 


its silver bangles. 


It is superimposed on a frame- 


work of wood and ribbons. 


THE OFFICERS 


These men were the officers of the Bear when she set out to 

rescue the eight whaleships caught in the ice off Point Barrow. 

In the center with the handle bar mustache is Captain Francis 

Tuttle; to his right, First Lieutenant D. H. Jarvis, leader of 

the overland rescue party; behind Jarvis, Dr. S. J. Call, ship’s 
surgeon. 


BRINGING UP SUPPLIES 


After the ice broke up the surviving vessels had to b 
visioned by the Bear. Even coal had to be packed by 
from the Bear to those whaling vessels which had auxili 
engines, The Bear reached Point Barrow on July 22, the f 
vessel ever to reach the latitude of the icy cape so ea 


'.The Bear was: decommis- : ae 


the season. 


THE BEAR’S 
TOUGHEST FIGHT 


By RICHARD A. SHAFTER 


WVINTER had come down early from the Arctic, that 
year of 1897. Even the Bear had scarcely been able to 
make her way back to her base, the Revenue Cutter 
Service station at Seattle. In her wake the ice had closed. 
From Charlotte Island northward the whole coast was 


icelocked. Men could not remember an equally severe 


and early winter in thirty years. Word trickled down 


from the Arctic Circle that the Bering Strait was frozen , 


solid and that the sea south of it was impassable for any 
craft because of pack ice. 

Apprehension gripped the Northwest Coast with fingers 
as cold as the icy blasts of Boreas himself. What had 
happened to the whaling fleet known to have been up there 
in the Beaufort Sea? Eight vessels were overdue, two 
of them Canadian, the rest American owned. 

Day after day passed without word from the ships. 
They were the Belvedere, Fearless, Freeman, Jeanie, 
Jessie, Newport, Orca and Rosario, Their crews totalled 
three hundred men. 

Fear grew as men pictured to themselves the horrors 
of the white hell faced by a crew whose ship was crushed 
in the pack ice like an eggshell. Eyes turned to the Bear. 
Wasn’t she the old Dundee whaler the Government had 
bought to go after the survivors of the ill-fated Greely 
expedition? And hadn’t she rescued only a few months 
earlier, in August, Captain Whitesides, his wife and six 


out of his twenty-seven men after the whaler Navrach 4 


had gone down on Copper Island, off the Asiatic side 
of the Bering Strait? 


Shipowners, boards of trade, individual skippers and — 
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annuated, but she was 
bought by Admiral Byrd 
and served valiantly on 
his second and _ third 

Antarctic expedition. 
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q| ‘ahead of her. 
| that the Bear would round out four and 
| a half decades in the Revenue Cutter and 
Coast Guard service ; that she would make 
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q ' traders began to petition the Government 
4 to send the Bear out in search of the 
| missing vessels. 


None of the petitioners 
could foresee the long and honorable 
career the former Scotch whaler had yet 
There was no knowing 


‘more than half a hundred voyages into 
the Arctic; that, mustered out of the 
Coast Guard, she would become the base 


} and flagship for Admiral Byrd’s second 
‘ and third Antarctic expeditions, and that 

- finally, 
| would do her bit in the defense of her 
| adopted country. How could they know 


almost a septuagenarian, she 


that in 1941, barely back from another 
voyage to the nether Arctic, she would 
join the Navy once again and as patrol 
vessel in Greenland waters waylay the 
supply ship for Hitler’s Gestapo agents 
who were operating a secret radio sta- 
tion in Greenland. 

_ All they did know of her was her 
past record. The Bear had been built in 
_ 1874 at Greenock on the Clyde. For ten 
“years the threemasted, barkentine-rigged 

little 1700-ton steamer had set out reg- 


ularly each Spring for the haunts of the 


_Arctic whale between Spitsbergen and 
Jan Mayen. In 1883 the U. S. Navy 
bought her for $100,000 when a stout 
ship, especially built for the Arctic, was 
needed to bring General Greely’s pitiful 
handful of men back to civilization. After 
that she was turned over to the Revenue 
Cutter Service. Year after year she 
started out from Seattle for the world’s 
northern rim, carrying the mails to the 
. scattered communities between Cape Lis- 
burne and Point Barrow, maintaining 
law and order along the Bering Sea 


coasts, fighting seal poachers and watch- 


ing that treaty waters were not invaded 
by foreign fishing vessels. She was 
on patrol duty when the Klondike gold 
rush went under way. She was an- 
' chored off Saint Michael when the first 
gold from the Dawson reached the coast. 
Scores of times isolated Eskimo vil- 
lages and trading posts had been saved 
by her from starvation, or scurvy, plague 
and other diseases. Scores of vessels 
had been guided to safety, or their crews 
brought back to civilization by her. 
From every petition received in Wash- 
ington spoke the pathetic hope that if 
anything could be done to tear the ma- 


 rooned whalers from the maws of the 


white death, the Bear could do it. The 
ship was ordered to sea again. 
‘Captain Francis Tuttle, her com- 


mander, volunteered for the job. So did 
most of his crew, although they had 
just gone through the hardships of their 
regular six-month cruise. In less than 


Lieutenant Jarvis, Lieutenant 

Bertholf and Dr. Call marched 

for 120 days across frozen 

tundra and mountains to bring 
aid to the whalers. 


three weeks the Bear was 
overhauled and ready for 
sea. She left Seattle on No- 
vember 27. 

Never in the history of 
Arctic navigation had any 
vessel cleared that late in the 
season for a northern voy- 
age. Pessimists shook their 
heads. 

“Tt can’t be done. She’ Il 
never make even Unalaska. 
That’s the last we'll have 
even seen of the Bear.” 

But the Bear made it. 
Thanks to Captain Tuttle’s 
skill and daring seamanship, 
she made it not merely to 
Unalaska but to Cape Van- 
couver, six degrees farther 
north. Beyond she could not 
go. The rumors that had 
come down to the States had 
been true. The Bering Strait 
was a mass of solid pack ice. 

For a while it looked as if the heroic 
attempt had to be given up. The fate 
of the marooned whaling crews seemed 
sealed. Tuttle called a council in the 
Bear’s snug wardroom. 

“Tf we can’t make it by water, we'll 
have to make it overland,” he announced. 

His officers looked at each other. It 
was 1800 miles to Point Barrow where 
the missing whaleships had been seen last. 
There were several smaller mountain 


ranges to cross, beside the Great Divide. 


It had never been done before. But im- 
possible was a word unknown in the vo- 
cabulary of these intrepid men of the 
WG! 

“Tl go,” Lieutenant H. B. Jarvis, the 
Bear’s executive officer, said quietly. 

“And I! I too! Skipper, give me a 
chance!” 

Half a dozen of them shouted at once. 
Tuttle chose carefully among the volun- 
teers. Jarvis, of course; he would be 
in command of the expedition. Then 
Lieutenant E. P. Bertholf, and Dr. S. J. 
Call, the Bear's surgeon. And Kolt- 
choff, a Russian halfbreed hunter and 
sealer, whose knowledge of the country 
would be invaluable. 

Eskimos from the village of Tunanak, 
a few miles farther north, had come 
down to look at the anchored vessel 
which they had recognized as thé puk 
oomiak, the fire canoe that regularly 
passed by each spring on its way north. 
They helped to land Jarvis’ equipment 
and agreed to guide the party as far 


as the army post of St. Michael. Alexis, 
the Russian trader at Tunanak, furnished 
the dog sleds for the first lap of the 
journey. 

On December 16, a wild and stormy 


day, the long trek was begun. There 
was no telling where it would end. After 
a week the pace set by Lieutenant Jarvis 
proved too much for Alexis’ half-starved 
dogs. They laid down on the trail, and 
not even the whip could budge them. 
The three sleds had to be left behind at 
the Eskimo village of Ki-yi-lieng, to be 
brought up later by Bertholf and Kolt- 
choff. Jarvis and Dr. Call pushed 
on. Carrying their sleeping bags and 
provisions on their backs, they crossed 
the Yukon delta—on foot. Their foot- 
gear and limbs were cut to ribbons by the 
sharp edges of the ice. The blood froze 
on their feet and made them formless, 
raw lumps. They pushed on. 
Snowstorms and blizzards beset them. 
They fell into crags between the ice floes 
and rescued each other dozens of times 
from drowning. They lost their direc- 
tion in blinding gales and walked in 


circles. Miraculously they found the 
trail again. 
On they went, stumbling, falling, 


crawling on hands and knees for miles 
on end, Finally the two human scare- 
crows dragged themselves into St. Mi- 
chael and the quarters of the command- 
ing army officer there, Colonel George 
M. Randall. It was sixteen days since 
they had left the Bear. They had covered 
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These “oil hogs” are at work far out on the waters of Lake 
Maracaibo, one of the richest sources of oil in the world. 


WHEN the Japanese overran Malaya and the East Indies 
and the oil fields of the Far East were deserted or destroyed 
by the fleeing Dutch and British, the importance of the oil fields 
of Venezuela was immediately magnified. Then the United 
Nations came to a full realization of the strategic importance 
of South American petroleum in a successful prosecution of 
the war. Regardless of the fact that the United States is the 
source of two-thirds of world petroleum supply, we find our- 
selves quite dependent on Venezuelan oil. 

Axis strategists did not underestimate the importance of Ven- 
ezuelan oil. It will be remembered that the first land attack on 
the Western Hemisphere was directed against the small Dutch 
island of Aruba, just off the coast of Venezuela, where a large 
part of the oil produced in that country is refined. The damage 
was slight, but the surprise U-boat attack served warning that 
a major Allied source of oil—the key material of war—was in 
grave danger. 

The Venezuelan oil fields are the most interesting and varied 
in the world. They are located in terrain more difficult to work 
than that of any other deposits known. The engineering prob- 
lems come under the heads of jungle, desert and sea. Nature 
in a highly belligerent mood has stood in the way of man’s in- 
vasion at every turn. 

In dollar-cost and in expenditure of human effort, energy 
and life, the development of the Venezuelan jungle oil territory 
parallels the digging and construction of the Panama Canal! 
Armies of native workers, under the leadership of hard-boiled 
and never-say-die Americans, were employed for months and 
years in the conquest of a fever-infested, insect-swarming, 
reptile-ridden jungle. 

I was landed, via airplane, on the edge of the Caripito oil de- 
velopment, situated in the northeastern corner of the republic. 
Only a quarter of a century before “spotters” had found oil in 
the neighborhood. The vein led them into the heart of the 
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Much of the oil of Venezuela is refined and stored on vel 
the islands of Aruba and Curagao. 


Special machinery has been designed and built to drill 
the oil wells beneath Lake Maracaibo. Here one of the 
giant pile-drivers is at work. 


densest jungle on the coast. They made a survey, brought up 
their engines for leveling the jungle, and went to work. 

My Beide was named Pat. Pat had pioneered in the Caripita 
field; had been in the thick of it for twenty-five years. He loved 
it, in the same way that a wild animal trainer loves, and fears, 
his)“cats.”’.. The jungle had scratched and bitten and maimed 
him again and again. 

“Oil is only a small part of it,” said Pat, as we struck into 
hilly jungle country leading from the Barcelona airport. “We 
have to cut through the jungle first. And then build a road. 
This highway we’re traveling is thirty miles long and cost 
seven million dollars. It has to be made wide to shake off the 
dampness, and have good ballast to carry the million tons of 
pipe and all the other heavy stuff that goes into buildineay a 
camp.” 
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- We Bed down into a gully and 
Be ccd a steel and concrete bridge over 
a ditched river. The jungle stood in a 

solid wall on either side, except where 
Bit was broken through at right angles 
at half-mile intervals by nes for pro- 
$ duction pipe lines, leading from the 

_ straight rows of derricks which we could 
e see stretching off in the distance. 

“That brush is filled with about every- 

_ thing on earth that’s ornery,” continued 
_ Pat. “Bushmasters plenty. The fight- 
in’est snake there is, that can strike a 
‘mule down, and is nearly a hundred 
per cent fatal. If he gets you down, it’s 
- likely ants will devour you before help 
can reach you.” He pointed to ugly 
bulbs swelling the limbs of nearly every 
tree. 

_ We dashed along passing heavy-duty 
vehicles with staggering loads of pipe 
and metal materials. I’ craned my neck 

at flocks of parrots or gaudy macaws. Oc- 
-easionally a heavy-beaked toucan came 
undulating across the open. Once we 

ran into a band of howling monkeys, 
leaping through the topmost branches 
nN of the tall trees like aerial spiders. We 
began to get into the thickly-derricked 
region. Clanking pumps moved up and 
down ceaselessly at the bases of one 
hundred-foot towers under the pressure 


of flowing oil. We paused at the edge 
of a clearing where drilling was about 
to begin. A crew of workers was setting 
up the rigging and stacking thousands 
of feet of pipe within the frame ready 
to be sunk to a depth of a mile or more 
before oil was struck. Four noisy steam 
boilers were already operating as the 
drill bit into the virgin soil. 

“You can never tell about oil,’ re- 
marked Pat. “Take good old Number 
Six over there. Five hundred barrels a 
day for eleven years, and still going 
strong! Looking at Number Six with a 
record of two million barrels, you’d say, 
‘Boy, but there’s big money in oil!’ On 
the other side of the road’s Number 
Eight. We spent a million dollars bring- 
ing in Number Eight. And she only 
spouted salt water! Or, take the case of 
the other American oil company whose 
property we took over here in Caripito, 
after they'd spent fifty millions and then 
declared the field barren. It didn’t look 
any too good—especially after we'd put 
in a million and a half drilling Num- 
bers One, Two and Three, and found 
only dry holes. We were still worrying 
about it when Number Four came in with 
a gush! The whole field’s been going 
like that ever since. Now, we’ve got a 
reserve of 400,000,000 barrels, with no 


TANKERS AT LAKE MARACAIBO 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


end in sight. Isn’t it a knockout?” 

I found Caripito Camp carved out of 
the heart of the jungle. Four hundred 
acres of small-town American civilization 
“canned” in a barbed wire enclosure was 
running like a Ford assembly line by 
day and like a juke box at night with its 
hundreds of radios. The native laborers 
lived apart in long rows of well-built 
houses. There were 2,500 of these 
Venezuelans. 

The high-salaried Americans made it 
as much like home as possible. The 
bachelors lived in barracks. The married 
men had houses surrounded by all the 
advantages of suburban life—‘“nabor- 
hood” movies, bridge tournaments, so- 
cial clubs, community church, golf, base- 
ball. The single men ate in a great mess 
hall. 

Just a little America! I kept thinking, 
as Pat and I walked along the paved 
sidewalks hedged with hibiscus, after a 
tasty dinner. High-powered street lights, 
motor cars whizzing by, radios howling 
with jazz and news commentators and 
other canned delights. 

“Just like home,” I remarked. 
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Specially built shallow-draft tankers carry the oil from Lake Maracaibo to the refineries 25 
on the islands of Aruba and Curacao. The loss of the oil fields in the Far East has magnified 


the importance of Venezuela’s oil fields. 
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Pat gave me a curious look. “I 
haven’t seen home for over ten years,” 
he said, with a peculiar note in his voice. 
“T only know that this isn’t it.” 

I understood exactly what he meant a 
little later,,-when I put out the light and 
got in bed. There was an eery light out- 
side in the tropical moonlight. The stars 
were uncannily close and bright. The 
night wind carried strange and disturb- 
ing sounds. Sloths, cats, monkeys, birds. 
One look out of the window was enough. 
We were surrounded by a jungle wall. 
We were intruders, aliens, prisoners. I 
never felt so far away from home in 
all my life. But I was free to go back 
home, in a month, maybe. Most of the 
others felt that home no longer was 
theirs. 

Next morning, Pat with his tongue 
in his cheek: “Ever see a native town in 
the raw? C’mon!” 

The native town of Caripito was only 
a couple of miles away. It had eight 
thousand inhabitants. Half of them were 
camp followers hoping for an oil job 
with big pay. The place was built largely 
of packing cases and corrugated iron 
and subsisted on a Socony can economy. 
Main Street consisted of a continuity of 
open-faced shops that howled all day 
and whined all night in an agony of 
gramophones and radios. Dogs and pot- 
bellied babies played together in the 
dusty streets. 

Les, we. ve done a lot for them,” said 
Pat. “Give ’em a new church, a new 
school and a new fire engine to play 
with.” - 

My next visitation carried me a thou- 
sand miles away from Caripito. 
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Again, I was met by a car at the air- 
port. We struck southward and in a 
few hours left the jungle country com- 
pletely behind. At length we plunged 
into a broad waste. 

Along a magnificent highway we were 
penetrating the vast expanse of Vene- 
zuelan llanos, that stretched out for hun- 
dreds of miles, almost from. the Carib- 
bean Sea to the Orinoco River. The 
llanos resembled our Western prairies, 
with only a gray horizon and a blue sky 
to be seen hour after hour. The mon- 
otony was multiplied by a red hot sun 
that burned up everything in sight. But 
what burned more painfully still was the 
wind. Only on the Sahara had I found 
a wind as venomous. On every hand 
-were vivid portraits of the agonizing 
affect of the wind. Clumps of chaparro 
trees, less than five feet high, were bent 
half double and gnarled into fantastic 
shapes in their eternal struggle against 
the ceaseless sweep of the wind. 

On arrival at the Gulf Oil Company’s 
camp at San Tome, in the middle of the 
llanos, I found out what the joker in 
this petroleum pack was. In the first 
place, this seemingly endless road across 
the Ilanos was alone longer than the 
combined road system at Caripito. Fur- 
thermore, a major pipeline running par- 
allel to it was the only means of pump- 
ing San Tome oil production directly 
into waiting tankers on the Caribbean 
Sea! Every one of the hundreds of 
thousands of tons of metal materials 
had to be fetched along this windswept 
barren waste before a single barrel of 
oil went back in recompense. 

Like Caripito, San Tome Camp was 


OIL FIELDS IN THE SEA 


The skill of modern engineers has made it; 
possible to build oil wells fifteen miles out — 
to sea. The main marine oil fields of Ven- — 
ezuela cover many thousand of acres of “f bs 
water. hs) 
another American small town trans-— 
planted in an unnatural locale. Among ~ 
its thousands of inhabitants was 
sprinkling of thirty-five North Ameri- 
cans. Instead of luxuriant jungle vege- 
tation, there were only ghastly silhouettes — 
of gnarled chaparros. The only sound 
throughout the long night was the un 
broken moan of the wind. 

One bright Sunday morning, I foun 
myself scudding down Lake Maracaibo 
in a company speed boat at the rate of — 
twenty miles an hour. I had come out 
in search of the Maracaibo undersea oil 
fields, the most remarkable peroleeta 
locale in the world. : 

Lake Maracaibo is an island sea, one 
hundred fifty miles long by fifty wide. 
The lake is the shape of a hotwater — 
bottle. The city of Maracaibo is the 
stopper in the northern end, or neck, 
where the lake empties into the Gulf 
of Venezuela. Through this  shalloy 
channel passes a continuous string o 
tankers on their way to the refineri 
on the islands of Aruba and Curacao. | 
This bottleneck forms the grand gate- 
way to all the greater oilfields of western © 
Venezuela. 

We met tanker after tanker on its way 
out to the refineries. The entire lake wa: 
surrounded by fantastic cloud effects, 
like a wall of China in the sky. Scaling 
this wall, I recalled, had given us plenty 
of trouble coming over from La Guay 
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' mative craft, lateen-rigged, some with colored sails. 
}| At length a fringe pattern began to take form in the distance, 
‘}|_ like cobwebs between the sea and the sky. It turned out to be 
‘}| thousands of derricks, each more than one hundred feet tall, 
| set out in regular rows like plants in a garden. Tall steel towers 
strung with high-tension wires were worked into the design. In 
' less than an hour, we were in the midst of the Standard Oil 
_ Company’s marine oil fields. 
_ As we worked on down along the shore of Lake Maracaibo, 
‘| we came upon many of the settlements on stilts built far out 
4 into the water, that had given the oil prospectors the idea for 
| their first primitive over-sea operations. 
7 ‘~My guide and I went ashore and at length found a rude 
| elevated plank-walk so narrow that I had to balance myself 
7 like a tightrope walker. It led us eventually into a small town 
) that began some two hundred feet from shore. The first houses 
_ turned their back on the land. 
' The buildings were laid out in rectangular blocks, a double 
‘row of planks forming the sidewalks of the streets. Traffic was 
carried on wholly by means of a Maracaibo species of light 
‘etaft, one of which was tethered like a burro in each watery 
backyard. A system of scaffolding in the rear of the house 
served as a play yard for the naked children and also as pig 


) pen and chicken yard. The front “yard” of nearly every house 
| 


had many Socony cans filled with flowers, in some cases with 
_ running vines that climbed up and formed a shady arbor. At 
the farthest point seaward, I found Main Street, with a general 
store and a post office, and the usual quota of hangers-on, just 
as though it had been somewhere deep in Maine, A shallow, 
| sandy- bottomed lagoon was usually chosen as a townsite, so 
| that the settlement often extended for many blocks seaward 
before the builders—like the oil people who copied them—be- 
_ gan to get beyond their depth. 
. The story of the undersea operations at Lake Maracaibo re- 
__veals all that is remarkable about marine oil enterprise—specu- 
lation, drama, romance, heartbreak, triumph. Following the 
| “oil rush” to stake out and legalize claims with the government, 
/ came the pouring in of millions, the long, tedious siege of drill- 
ing, the turning up of dry holes filled with salt water, the 
| abandonment and tremendous loss of capital investment—or the 
_ discovery of a new and lucrative field. 
| 
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_ The Standard Oil Company of Indiana was the first con- 
cern to drill for oil under Lake Maracaibo. This company con- 
_ tinued to operate successfully until they had ventured out into 
_ the lake to the extreme depth of their longest wooden piles. 
They had reached the end of their rope! They had also put 
something like fifty millions into their under-sea operations. 
Reluctantly, they sold out to the Standard of New Jersey, 
operating under the name of the Lago Petroleum Company. 

What follows sounds like Jules Verne and another “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea.” 

There is just one way of drilling oil. The bore has to be 
made straight up and down. The rigging for drilling a modern 
| well weighs hundreds of tons. A one hundred-foot steel tower, 
a Stand of several thousands of feet of pipe maybe in eight-foot 
lengths, a set of four heavy coal-burning-boilers in the early 
stages of drilling and miscellaneous other metal items weighing 
| perhaps fifty tons—all resting on a steel-girdered concrete plat- 
‘form. The set-up has to be as rigid and as solid as the rock of 
Gibraltar. 

Mh The Lago Company was a year or more in mysteriously mak- 
ing ready for the project which had become more of an en- 
gineering feat than an oil job. They ordered built in the States 
one of the largest electric cranes in the world, capable of 
swinging something like a hundred tons. Then they began to 


_ fabricate steel piles, one hundred twenty feet long, four feet 
ts (Continued on page 34) 
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Venezuela ranks third among the oil producing countries of the world. 
It is not surprising that the first attack by Axis powers on this hemi- 
sphere was directed against the refineries to which Venezuela ships its 


oil. 


Lagunilla is the largest oil city in Venezuela. In the distance the oil 
wells are seen marching out to sea. In the foreground are workers’ 
houses. 


PiPokey 
Many of the houses of the oil workers are built on stilts over the waters 
of Lake Maracaibo. It was the site of primitive settlements standing 
waist deep in the sea that caused the first Spaniards to give this country 
its name—Venezuela, or Little Venice. 
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ENLISTING 
AMERICA’S 
FORESTS 


By KHYBER FORRESTER 


WHEN the war is over, a “forest 
Indian” driving a new Packard is very 
likely to meet an “oil Indian” driving a 
Cadillac somewhere in Southern Cali- 
fornia or Florida and agree with him that 
the United States is a pretty swell place 
for Lo, the rich Indian. 

The white man’s science is by way of 
inaugurating, literally, an “Age of 
Wood,” in which wood may extensively 
feed humanity, shelter, clothe and deco- 
rate humanity, provide explosives for 
war and peace, and fuel the vehicles of 
land and sea and air. 

Our “forest Indians” are right in on 
the ground floor of these new develop- 
ments, and many of them know it. Those 
who have been to college—and there are 
many of them—know too that social 
trends always are accelerated by big 


scale war, and that if young enough now 


to take an interest in squaws and pa- 
pooses, the chances are they’ll become 
“wooden Indians’ not of the cigar store 
ilk, but young braves with plenty of 
defense bonds salted away in the pale 
face banks. 

The Lumber Survey Committee of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce reports 
that the 1941 National lumber produc- 
tion will run about 30,000,000,000 feet, 
and the Western Pine Association re- 
ports from Portland, Ore., that Western 
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of swamp oak after 
they have been bent, 


twisted or molded 


works equally well 


with hard and _ soft 
woods, 


_ pine lumber is being sold at the rate of 


from 75,000,000 to 88,000,000 feet a 
week—and this, of course, is getting up 
into almost Paul Bunyan figures. The 
Indian reservations are accounting for 
a lot of it. 

This wood is going into enormous bar- 
racks all over the nation, and into a 
multifarious list of products to which 
modern science.is adding almost daily. 
The great Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin— probably — the 
world’s wood capital—is responsible for 
many of them, and its researches now in 
progress indicate no diminution: of new 
uses for wood. 

With plenty of money flowing in fhe 
“forest Indians” of such reservations as 
those of Yakima, Quinaielt, and Col- 
ville in Washington; the Warm Springs 
reservation in» Oregon; the Menominee 
reservation in Wisconsin; the Mescalero 
in New Mexico; the Flathead in Mon- 
tana; the Fort Apache and Navajo reser- 
vations in Arizona; and the Red Lake 
reservation in Minnesota, are sailing into 
forest fires with total enthusiasm. It has 
been made plain to them that they’re 
defending property now very valuable, 
and likely to attain enormously greater 
value in the years just ahead. 

Trained over a period of many years 
the Indians have become highly effective 
in the art of fire detection and sup- 
pression. True children of the forest, 
they know its ways and recognize its 
enemies. The excitement of an emer- 
gency intrigues them; they love the call 
to action; the swift ride to the scene of 
the fire; the struggle which ensues to 
suppress the advance of the red enemy; 
and, finally, the contentment which comes 
to those who have faced an emergency 
and met it successfully. 

Experienced Indian foresters recog- 
nize this sporting trait in the Indian 
people—especially the young men—and 
have used it effectively in the control of 
serious fire emergencies. A high degree 
of cooperation is maintained between the 
officers responsible for fire control and 
the Indians. 


The Indians realize that the protection 
of their range and forest resources is 
fully in their interest and that losses 
sustained through the ravages of fire are 
their losses. As a result of this under- 
standing, the control of forest fires on 
Indian reservations is becoming more 
and more effective and foresters of the 
Indian Service are generally of the opin- 
ion that man-caused fires will ultimately 
be reduced to a minimum on most of the 
Indian reservations under their super- 


vision. They are doing an important } 
New uses for wood are giving fores 
new economic value, ready sale, and hi, 
employment possibilities, so that any 
danger of timber over-production can be 
disregarded, the National Forest Rese 
vation Commission sa reporteaay 
Congress. 
Some of the new uses possess t 
highest significance for man’s future | 
this earth. The recently discover 
process for treating wood to make 
available as fodder for meat anima 
simply means that we can translate fo 
ests into vitamin- ~bearing meat. The di 
covery was first made in Germany, but - 
the United States Department of” Agri- | 
culture’s Regional Research Laboratories 
have already equalled this discovery and — 
have gone a few steps, in fact, beyond ite 
At this moment it would be possible — 
for us to launch into the air an airplane — 
largely constructed with wood plastics, — 
fueled with a wood derivative, and — 
piloted by an indirectly wood-fed aviator — 
dressed in wood-derived clothing—and — 
he could be firing a machine gun the — 
bullets of which are propelled by a ~ 
powder composed of nitrated cellulose, — 
the cellulose base of which is made from — 
wood pulp. 4 
The fact is that the .30 calibre cart- 
ridge used by the Army’s new Garrand — 
semi-automatic rifle are propelled by just 
such powder. The Garrand’s stock is of — 
oil treated black walnut. * 
The most significant recent discoy-— 
eries in wood technology, aside from the — 
introduction of treated wood into animal — 
dietary, have been in the sphere of — 
plastics—and plastics, as we know, con- — 
stitute the most important modern de- — 
velopment in the whole field of building — 
and utility materials. They tend to dis- 
place and substitute for the metals. With — 
various binding elements, sawdust—~ 
rather the “‘de-cellulosed” lignin part of — 
it—is pressed under heat, and the result — 
is a plastic product in any form desired. — 
In the field of wood plastics, a few 
months ago W. K. Loughborough, re- 
searchist in the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, discovered a simple — i 
process for making wood, any kind of — 
wood, hard or soft, so pliable that the 
hardest oak may be bent, twisted, even — 
tied in knots, when heated to only 212° — 
F. When the wood is cooled again, thes 
wood becomes hard once more in the ne 
shape. 
A simple soaking in a concentrated 
solution of urea prior to the mild heating 
makes the new technique possible, and 
(Continued on page 30) ; 


Wood is invaluable 
to our fighting 
forces. This com- 
pany of engineers is 
building a wooden 
trestle bridge which 
will hold a= maxi- 
mum load of fifteen 
tons. 


The famous Garrand semi-automatic rifle uses a cartridge made ¢ 
a powder composed of nitrated cellulose which is derived from woo 


pulp. 


At the “Forest Capi- 
tal of the World,” 
at Madison, Wis- 
consin, some of 
our most brilliant 
scientists are study- 
ing methods for 
utilizing wood for 
motor fuels, for 
plastics and for a 
number of other 
vital purposes. 
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Modern scientists have discovered ways in which they can make use of wood 
which formerly went to waste in logging operations. Below, at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, technicians are testing the strength of a glued, laminated arch. 
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realize the potential wealth of their forests. 

Working on information supplied by the 

U. S. Forest Products Laboratory this In- 

dian is using a long-handled circular saw 

to prune a tree so that it will develop 
long firm timber. 
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“ys This bridge has just been completed by 
army engineers and a ten ton truck is 
about to pass over it. Our new army uses 


b 
large quantities of logs and cut timber in 
training engineers. 


BARGING INTO THE PAST 
(Continued from page 10) 


lock tenders of our approach. The 
barge is steered slowly between two 
stone walls, past a flume, gushing 
water like a tiny Niagara. We're 
tucked inside our first lock! 

The lock chamber is one hundred 
feet long, but only fifteen feet wide, 
giving our barge only three inches 
leeway on each side. One boy on each 
side of the lock throws his weight 
against a timber beam, and slowly 
the old-fashioned mitre gate closes 
behind us. Iron paddle gates in the 
bottom of the barrier are then opened. 


Water gushes from the front gate 


and we immediately feel the barge 
rising, like a freight elevator. A 
churning, gurgling sound boils under 
the hull. 

The boat rises and we are now eight 


feet higher above the canal than we 


were a minute ago. The gate is opened 
before us, the captain waves his arm, 
and the barge is drawn into the next 
stretch of waterway. 

Wild flowers of many varieties grow 
along the canal. Rock cliffs overhang 
the water, and, occasionally, through 
rifts in the foliage, we see the Poto- 
mac River far below, the sun reflected 
from ripples and glittering paddles 
of canoeists. Ruins of old stone or 
wooden structures still stud the banks 
of the canal. One shell of a house 
was the birthplace of our captain. 
All the buildings, now hoary with 
age, were painted white, to make 
them discernible at night to canal- 
lers. Several buildings along the 


route, particularly Great Falls Tav- 
ern, built about 1830, will be restored 
and filled with museum-pieces dating 
from the canal’s heyday. 

Weatherbeaten as the Tavern now 
appears, one can easily visualize 
beaver-hatted and _ tight-trousered 
dandies strutting about it, swinging 
their canes, chatting with hoop- 
skirted and parasol-twirling young 
ladies, and matching quips with the 
passengers on the canal boats 
streaming past ‘hat point. 


We disembark at Pennyfield’s, Lock 
22, where chartered busses wait to 
carry us back to Washington and the 
middle of the twentieth century. In a 
short time we are bouncing over 
dusty country roads. 

Whenever we catch glimpses of the 
quiet canal, we think of the past, 
when the returning canal boats left 
the last lock between Great Falls and 
Chain Bridge and approached the 
Georgetown level above Washington. 
The boatmen’s long-cunbed desire to 


reach the national capital then gave> 


vent to a ditty that expressed their 
relief: 


As the horses broke into a jogging 
trot on the home stretch, the captain 
and his crew would sing: 


“T was comin’ down the Log Wall, 

An’ give a mighty yell— 

The hames catched afire an’ 
catched hell; 

The cap’n 'played the fiddle; 

The steersman played the flute, 

The oe poured coffee in the old man’s 
oot— 

Git along, ole bones, git along .. .!” 


the . driver 


THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS 
(Continued from page 7) 


as far north as Spitzbergen. The one 
hundred thousand Norwegians en- 
gaged in fishing annually took from 
the sea more than a million tons of 
fish, valued at from 50 to 60,000,000 
Kroner. Today eighty-five per cent 
of the catch is requisitioned by the 
occupying Nazis. 

Recently the spotlight of. the Euro- 
pean War was trained upon Lofoten 
again when Britain’s mysterious Com- 
mandos chose to make swift jabs at 
Nazi-held Norway. I heard an eye- 
witness account of the raid which 
occurred in March during the height 
of the fishing season in Lofoten. 
It was my erstwhile friend Mr. 
Hicks speaking over the BBC in 
London, describing the raid of the 
Commandos on Balstad. 

“My apartment is in my plant.: I 
was interrupted at breakfast by the 
shouts of a factory hand. ‘Come 
quick! We are surrounded by sol- 
diers!’ I went out. Two soldiers 
‘seized me, I was so excited I talked 
Norwegian to them. They sent for an 
interpreter. I remembered I was an 
Englishman and began speaking Eng- 
lish. I’d beeh in Lofoten thirty-five 
years you see, speaking Norwegian. 
They said ‘clear everyone out. We're 
going to dynamite your plant.’ 

“T told them it was British-owned, 
but they said Germany was using the 
oil, and they were going to blow it 
up. Soldiers swarmed all about the 
place. They worked fast. There was 
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a terrific explosion. Barrels of cod 
oil flew high in the air and flames 
quickly destroyed my factory.” His 
voice was filled with excitement at 
remembering that fearful morning. “1 
guess you ought to destroy the other 
oil factory, too, I said to them. I 
pointed out Mr. Dahl’s plant across 
the narrow fjord. Soldiers jumped 
into a boat and went across the fjord. 
There was a loud explosion, a burst 
of flames and the plant was gone. 
While the radio loudspeakers were 
telling the excited fishermen up and 
down the islands what was going on, 
the Commandos, with the cooperation 
of Norwegian sailors, seized the tele- 
graph station. They sank eleven Nazi 
patrol ships, and captured two hun- 
dred German soldiers. The Com- 
mandos took with them all the Nor- 
wegians and their families who 
wanted to come (about three hundred 
in all) and they brought us to Eng- 
land.” 

These punches in the far north 
aimed at the valuable food and oil 
supply produced by Lofoten Islands 
are not designed as knock-out blows. 
The raids may be a prelude to an 
Allied invasion of Norway. In the 
meantime they add zest and satisfac- 
tion to the tragic lives the Islanders 
are now forced to lead. They are as 
honest and hardy a group of men and 
women as may be found. May the 
freedom they so well deserve soon be 
restored to them. 
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ENLISTING AMERICA’S FORESTS — 
(Continued from page 29) . 
urea crystals sell in the neighborhood 


of four or five cents a pound. Urea 
is one of the cheapest of the synthetic 


chemicals, being synthesized in large- 
scale production from coal, water, and 
air. ; 

By definition wood which is ther- 
moplastic is wood that is plastic when 
hot. Now that thermoplastic wood 
is cheaply available, uses of it are 
limited only by the imagination. 


The physical properties of urea 


treated boards or sawdust which has 
been molded in a hot press are even 
more significant. The color is char- 
acteristically black or grey. Although 
the material is too hard to nail, it can 
be bored for screw holes, sawed and 
machined. A decorative facing of 
veneer can apparently be applied with- 


out difficulty, using the urea-lignum 


plastic formed in the wood as a bond- 


ing material, and there’s no difficulty 


in applying paint coatings. Further- 
more, the non-corrosive character of 
the urea-plasticized wood, so far as 
metal fastenings are concerned, is a 
virtue inherent in its inception. 
Already in prospect are newsprint- 
grade papers made entirely of United 
States wood, thus divorcing the coun- 
try from any necessity of importing 
the gargantuan quantities of newsprint 
now brought in. This research by 
the Forest Products Laboratory is 
now just about at its successful con- 
clusion. An alkaline sulphate process 
is being used to reduce heartwood, 
and it doesn’t require light-colored 
wood any more to produce newsprint. 
The Laboratory has not only pro- 
duced newsprint from various combi- 
nations of pine but has also used mix- 


tures of pine with such southern 


hardwoods as gum. 

In the forests of the Pacific North- 
west, the nation has other great sup- 
plies of actual and potential pulp- 
woods. Enough Douglas fir is left on 
the ground as logging waste each year 
to duplicate almost our entire pulp 
output from domestic sources—if 
Douglas fir can be adapted to diversi- 
fied pulp production. The Laboratory 
is working to secure this result by 
special modifications of the sulphate 
and other processes. 

Experimental papers of good qual- 
ity and strength have been obtained. 
Pulping experiments also with west- 
ern larch, white fir, red cedar, Sitka 
spruce, and other Western species are 
returning a promising variety of book, 
writing, wrapping, and newsprint 
papers. 

Prefabricated housing, laminated 
construction and vast increases in 
conversion products, all are expanding 


NEW WINGS FOR OUR AIR FORCES 
(Continued from page 19) 


by pulling a trip or trigger in the nose 
of the plane. The rope falls, the ship 
is on its own. 

If there is absolutely no lifting cur- 
rent within range, the pilot slides 
around a bit for fun and glides back 
to a landing. Ona good day he may 
edge into a thermal and start up and 
away. He may have water and sand- 
wiches with him if he expects to soar 


ji, an 
ae 


the utility of wood, while the 
Research Laboratories are he 
work on programs of reseai 
wood hydrolysis for the pr 
of sugars and alcohol, vanillir 
ning agents, road binders, cem 
ting agents, storage battery 
panders” and research in harc 
distillation—confined largely 
development of improved r 
methods for the production of aa 
acid to better meet the competit 
the synthetic product. 
This modern rise and expansion 
wood to almost universal utility 
to possess a psychic relations! 
the purposes for which the 
Crown first desired rights in A 
four centuries ago. Trees for 1 
planking for ships and naval 
were the first and earliest prereq 
envisioned in America by the Eng 
Now today America executes a 
vast return to her psychic begi 
in the realm of wood. 
Nearly one-third of the con 
United States is either in fores 
suited by nature mainly or so 
the growing of forests. In a 
sense, the growing of forests a 
to be the only economic use to 
this: enormous area, amounting 
over six hundred million acres, ¢ 
be put. The fullest development « 
this use is of profound importance 
the country’s prosperity. 
The better adaptation of wooc 
modern consumption requiremi 
a matter of direct concern to ¢ 
sumers, whose proper housing 
standards of living are bound up ° 
the satisfactory use of wood p 
ucts; to workmen, who need the 
dreds of millions of dollars in 
furnished by employment in 
woods, the sawmills, the pulp 
and broadly diversified fields of w 
construction and manufacture; 
farmers and other timberland owner 
large and small, seeking market ow 
lets for materials from their vat 
aggregate acreage of woodlands; t 
local communities, counties, state 
and the nation, all of which have 
vital interest in stable revenues fro 
forests, forest lands, and succes: 
forest industries. 
And this is another “wave of 
future,” just as sweet as the oil 
that wafted fortunes to the In 
of Oklahoma, that the first Ame 
will ride to glory. You see, we 
them back part of America, and 
were plenty of trees on what we g 
them back—and these are days 
you can’t push the Indians aroun 
any longer. So—big checks to 
and many of us think they rate 


several hours. He should have 
clothing if he expects to go v 
high. When he does come down, f 
will be glowing with satisfactic 
And he will have the exhilz 
knowledge that he is one of tho 
who are equipping themselves to 
a part in the next great era of | 
tion—the era of powerless flight. 


* * * 


HE SUEZ CANAL 


||HE first authenticated attempt to 
connect the Red Sea with the 
erranean was made by | the 
rptians about 600 B.C., and the 
ik was completed by Darius the 
‘sian a century later. During sub- 
uuent centuries the canal fell into 
fepair, was restored and finally in 
jeighth century became completely 
less. Thereafter many dreamed of 
is structing a canal across the Isth- 
but nothing was done until the 
ie of Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
jince its completion in 1869 the 
»z Canal—a mere ribbon of water 
109 miles long—has been a 
cm center in the tragic struggles 
‘power between the great nations 
th he world. During World War 1 
| banks of the Canal resembled one 

armed ~camp. During Italy’s 

uest of Abyssinia tens of thou- 
ids of Mussolini’s soldiers sailed— 
uindered alas!—through this con- 
tient short cut to the destinations 
ere they were to begin their brutal 
asion. Today, this long ditch, 
ich has been such a small but 
al part of Great Britain’s life line 
empire for more than a hundred 
irs, is one of the principal ob- 
tives of the Axis forces driving 
9 Egypt. Inevitably, German “geo- 
iticians” recognized the importance 
Suez in their grandiose plans for 
_ domination of Europe, Asia and 
rica. They know its importance 
England; they know that it 
ytens the route from Liverpool to 
mbay by 4457 miles, and to Yoko- 
na by 3323 miles. 


The Suez Canal was, of course, 
> of the engineering masterpieces 
the nineteenth century. It is the 
ation of a man of singular in- 
rity, courage and generosity. Fer- 
and de Lesseps built the Canal 
er fifteen years of labor during 
ich he had to struggle against in- 
merable difficulties. When his 
ms were threatened by political 
chinations de Lesseps_ sacrificed 
rything he possessed to assure the 
lization of his dreams and from 
‘achievements he derived no per- 
al gain. 
Iddly enough, England, to whom 
- control of the Canal eventually 
l, was contemptuous of the pro- 
t and tried in many ways to block 
fulfillment. The Times wrote 
castically that: “the art of ro- 
ntic fiction was still alive in the 
intry of Alexander Dumas and de 
sseps,” and Lord Carnarvon made 
peting remark to the effect that 


-the man with the machine. 


the project was so foolhardy that it 
would only deceive the few simple- 
tons who existed among capitalists. 
It remained for a more sagacious 
statesman, Benjamin Disraeli, in 1875, 
to make the Suez Canal virtually the 
property of England. 


There is an ironic footnote that 
should be added to this brief com- 
ment on this famous waterway over 
which such a terrible struggle is now 
raging. The desire to cut through 
the Isthmus of Suez and _ unite 
Europe and Asia was inspired in 
large part by the liberalism of the 
early nineteenth century with its be- 
lief that science would soon find a 
solution for the common sufferings 
of mankind; that great economic 
ventures would serve the common in- 
terests of humanity; that eventually, 
as Alfred Lord Tennyson dreamed, 
the war drums would be stilled and 
the flags would be furled “in the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation 


‘of the world.” 


ON CHINA’S INDUSTRIAL 
FRONT 


C6 MYVERYWHERE the common 

man must learn to build his 
own industries with his own hands 
in a practical fashion.” These are 
the words of Vice-President Wallace 
in his speech of May 8, 1942. That 
is exactly what the Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives have been doing in the 
past four years, but they are now 
calling on the United States to help 
them in this crucial time to become 
a factor in victory for China and 
the United Nations. Considering the 
odds against which the Chinese must 
work what they have achieved is ex- 
traordinary. 


There is increasing evidence that 
the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives 
have a far-reaching influence on the 
war in the East. It is common 
knowledge to everyone that the man 
with the gun must be supported by 
Now 
that all supply routes to China have 
been cut and China can no longer 
rely on the outside world for these 
materials, the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. They must increase their 
numbers. They must tap China’s 
huge untouched resources and bring 
hundreds of thousands of new mem- 
bers into their ranks so that they 
can supply China with materials on 
an ever-increasing scale. 

The Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives are particularly suited to take 
on this increasing responsibility. In 


four years, with a capital outlay of 
a little more than $500,000 they are 
already producing $1,000,000 worth 
of goods each month. One million 
people depend on C.LC. for their 
livelihood. Nearly 100,000 are actual 
members. In four years, 2,400 of 
these cooperatives have sprung up in 
18 of China’s provinces. They are 
situated at all the straining points 
of China’s army outposts, deep in 
the interior where no industries have 
hitherto been seen, and there are 
some that operate secretly behind 
Japanese lines. Small and camou- 
flaged, they are hidden in caves, 
farmhouses, deserted temples and 
village homes where they are safe 
from air attack. 


The Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives produce five hundred different 
items. Among the most important 
are textiles for uniforms and cloth- 
ing, machinery, leather goods, medi- 
cal gauze and bandages, chemicals, 
power equipment, minerals, blankets, 
transport facilities, soap, canned 
goods, ploughs, household goods, 
drugs, medicines, etc. Also they pro- 
duce military material such as hand 
grenades, pistols, revolvers, helmets, 
land mines, water bottles, munitions, 
ete, 

Two years ago the soldiers of the 
Chinese army were freezing on the 
cold fronts for lack of blankets. The 
Chinese Industrial: Cooperatives im- 
mediately set up a new mass in- 
dustry in China and thousands of 
people went to work at spinning 
wheels, hand looms and dyeing vats 
and were able to produce 400,000 
blankets in the period of a few 
months. The next year they suc- 
cessfully completed an army contract 
for 1,000,000 blankets. This year 
they are producing 80,000 blankets 
each month. 


There are seventy-eight workshops 
making uniforms for the Chinese 
army. In one headquarters alone, 
50,000 uniforms were manufactured 
in record time. 


In six weeks the Northwest Head- 
quarters of the C.I.C. rushed through 
an order for 30,000 pounds of sur- 
gical bandage and medical cotton, 
An alcohol distillation plant in Shensi 
started out with low production. It 
was stepped up to 170 gallons of 
alcohol a day in 1939 and now pro- 
duces 500 gallons a day. One C.LC. 
unit in Southwest Hunan puts out 
1,500 pounds of absorbent cotton and 
1,000 pounds of gauze daily. In 
preparation for a Japanese attack 
this cooperative supplied 10,000 first- 
aid bags in a few weeks. 


China has the raw materials but 
had never developed them to any 
great degree. The Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives have set up two labora- 
tories and several experimental sta- 
tions to investigate local raw ma- 
terials and devise methods by which 
these may be used to the greatest 
advantage. For instance, in certain 
parts of China there is no cotton, 
but there is an abundance of ramie 
fiber. By experimenting it was found 
that a satisfactory surgical gauze 
could be made from ramie fiber and 
now there are many cooperatives at 
work on this. For a long time the 
members of the C.I.C. were worried 
over the fact that they could not get 
a satisfactory grey iron from their 
smelters. They tried all kinds of 


methods. Finally word came to thc 
American Committee in Aid of 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives that 
John Jan, a young Chinese engineer 
trained in the United States, has 
worked out a satisfactory way of 
producing an iron of good quality 
so that it can be machined. 

The set-up of the Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperatives is completely dem- 
ocratic. Not only are they China’s 
war-time necessity, but a means of 
organizing the people democratically 
around the most vital point—their 
livelihood. C.I.C. workers elect their 
own managers and foremen. Every 
member works and has one vote. 
Anyone who is willing to work is 
eligible, and many a soldier’s widow 
and refugee from occupied area has 
been saved from starvation through 
the C.I.C. A minimum of seven mem- 
‘bers is required for each cooperative. 
Apprentices are paid and become 
full-fledged members at the end of 
from three months to two years, de- 
pending on how skilled the work is. 
Wages are set by the workers them- 
selves, usually at local standards, but 
at the end of the year there is a 
substantial bonus. Part of the profits 
are set aside for educational and 
health work, as well as for new 
equipment and repayment of loans. 


READING FOR VICTORY 


TRAVEL recommends the following 
recent books to -readers who are 
anxious to follow world events and 
understand the backgrounds against 
which they are taking place :— 


The Ageless Indies by Raymond 
Kennedy (John Day, $2.00). The 
people, the culture and the history 
of the Dutch East Indies. Authori- 
tative and comprehensive. 


Year of the Wild Boar by 
Helen Mears (J. B. Lippincott, 
$2.75). A record of experiences in 
Japan that throws fresh light on that 
country’s people and customs. 


Yankee Fighter by Lieutenant John 
F. Hasey (Little Brown, $2.50). The 
stirring story of a young American 
of twenty-four who distinguished 
himself for heroism fighting for the 
Free French, 


Strategic Materials and National 
Strength by Harry N. Holmes (Mac- 
millan, $1.75). The President of the 
American Chemical Society tells the 
layman and the manufacturer what 
they need to know about the raw ma- 
terials essential to war, where they 
come from, and how substitutes may 
be found. 


Glimpses of World History ‘by 
Jawaharlal Nehru (John Day, $4.00). 
The great Indian Nationalist writes 
of the significant eras in the history 
of mankind with special emphasis on 
important events in Asia’s develop- 
ment of which the ordinary Occidental 
is regrettably ignorant. An erudite 
and beautifully written book. Fifty- 
five maps by Horrabin. 

MacArthur on War (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, $3.00). A compilation 
of MacArthur’s official reports and 
opinions during the years 1930 to 
1935 inclusive. 

With Japan’s Leaders by Frederick 
Moore (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$2.75). The intimate record of four- 
teen years as Counsellor to the 
Japanese Government, ending in De- 
cember 1941. 
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“Attraction s 
A distinctive hotel— 
located in the heart 
of New York’s finest 
shopping district— 
near the best thea- 
tres and night clubs. 


In the hub of the 
City’s social and 
cultural district, it 
offers an unusually 
central place to stay 
while in town. 


Here, spacious rooms, 
superb service, a 
quiet and refined 
atmosphere, and ex- 
cellent cuisine, make 


A. S. KIRKEBY 


Managing Director 


The Gotham 


5th Avenue at 55th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


for dignified living. 
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band, herder, dog and sheep, between 
the lower gates of the mountains and 
into the paradise of gurgling waters, 
timbered slopes, paths springing with 
litter of pine needles, strange little 
echoes, mystery, lumbering black 
bears, startled, springing deer. 

The camp wagon and tender have 
turned back, leaving Louie and his 
sheep to make their way alone into 
the evergreens. Day after day they 
brouse and climb, straggling and 
hunching as the canyons narrow into 
granite cul-de-sacs or widen into 
carpeted meadows. Cloud shadows 
race across the slopes on either hand, 
frightening the growing lambs back 
to their mothers. The gorge-prisoned 
waters roar and race, drowning the 
bleating of the strays. Louie’s rifle 
is slung across his back as he 
watches narrowly for the shadow of 
a pirate bear among the ferns and 
rotting logs. At dark the sheep 
crowd close in toward the fire, no 
need now of barking dog or herds- 
man’s whistle to bunch them for the 
night. 

Louie sings softly as he prepares 
his supper, for tomorrow he will 
reach headquarters camp. Pete and 
Johnny will be there. There will be 
fresh fruit, and, who knows, per- 
haps a bottle of wine and mail from 
home. Herding is not too bad, when 
you get used to the way of the 
hills. 

And so across the face of the 
Basque Triangle—Southwest Idaho, 
Malheur and Harney counties in 
Oregon, the Owyhee mountains, the 
Elko and Winnemucca uplands of 
Nevada—the tall, dark men work 
their sheep. Between the Swede 
country of the Pacific Northwest 
and the Mexican country of the 
Southwest, the quiet Basque has set 
himself in his own land solidly and 
unafraid, transplanting with fortitude 
the tradition of the older motherland. 

Ask a Basque when his people 
came to Spain and like as not you 
will get a blank look or the slow 
reply, “In the beginning.” If you 
have studied the origin of peoples 
you will most likely conclude the 
cradle of this unique race was be- 
tween the Euxine and the Caspian 
seas, or about where the modern 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Georgia 
stands. Sometime in the dim past 
these people came by sea or land to 
northern Spain and there took hold 


THE BEAR’S TOUGHEST FIGHT 


375 miles of their exhausting journey. 

At St. Michael they heard the first 
definite news of the whale fleet. 
Eskimos had brought the tidings 
down. Four of the vessels had been 
able to pass Point Barrow, but now 
they were caught in the ice off Sea 
Horse Island. Chances were that 
they might yet share the fate that 
had befallen the other four. ‘These, 
the Rosaria, Newport, Fearless and 
Jeanie, had been lost, crushed by the 
ice. Their crews, at least as many 
of them as had reached land, had 
saved nothing but their bare skins. 
They had no provisions. There was 
only one certain end for them in siyht. 

The news was even worse than 
Jarvis and the doctor had feared. 
There was need for increased speed. 


(Continued from page 15) 


of the valleys and the shores of Vis- 
caya, working up into the high 
Pyrenees. When the legions of Rome 
brought alien rule to the Iberian 
peninsula, these folk marveled at the 
unfathomable Latin tongue and so 
began to refer to themselves by the 
name Euskalduna—“the Clear Speak- 
ers.” Their language they called 
Euskara—‘“Clear Speech.” To the 
Roman garrisons they were Euskones 
and thus eventually Vascones as 
speech became careless. The Latin 
tongue has never differentiated clearly 
between “vy” and “b”’. So you can 
call them Vascones, Vascos, or Bas- 
cos. Or you can approach them from 
the French side of the mountains and 
call them Basques. 

Since Roman days, many kings 
with many armies approached them 
fron the Spanish side of the Pyre- 
nees. But none ever conquered. The 
Basque tradition of liberty is the 
world’s oldest. For two thousand 
years they have been an immovable, 
alien fringe of Spain—alien alike to 
Castilian and to Moor. 

When in the nineteenth century 
their language was banned in the 
interests of Spanish unity, the Basque 
soul began to smoulder, the Basque 
gorge began to arise. With the 
Basquelands no longer fine and free, 
with Europe looking starkly at pov- 
erty, the adventurous spirit of the 
Clear Speaking people overcame their 
deep rooted love of hearthstone, of 
family and of familiar paths and 
faces. They spread to the Americas 
—to Chile, to Argentina and to the 
United States. The typical Basque 
expatriate worked hard, sent money 
home to his family, visited Spain at 
least within the first ten years of his 
exile, eventually married a Basque 
woman from his home province. 


When: the shadow of civil war — 


dropped across his homeland, broke 
his last family ties, brought shat- 
tered, proud Bilbao to her knees, the 
American Basque closed his eyes in 
agony wherever he might be, and re- 
cited slowly to himself the hymn, 
“QO: Arbol Guernikaka,’ while there 
grew again within him the image 
of that sacred beech whose integrity, 
silent, sustained, seemed to symbolize 
the best that was in his own race. 

But the Basques have learned to 
forget pain. Watch them now as 
they stream into the Riverside dance 
hall in Boise for the annual sheep- 


(Continued from page 23) 


On the first day of the new year 
they left the hospitality of the army 
post behind them. Factors of the 
Alaska Commercial and American 
Trading companies had provided them 
with sleds and dogteams once more. 
The dogs were discarded in favor 
of reindeer at the Swedish mission 
station of Golovin Bay. Finally, on 
January 19, they reached Cape Prince 
of Wales. Here a new task awaited 
Jarvis, that of obtaining the pro- 
visions needed to save the marooned 
whalers at The Point from starva- 
tion. 

But how could two men hope to 
“pack” enough provisions to last 
four ships’ crews for the rest of the 
winter? The answer was that the 
“provisions” had to pack themselves. 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


herders’ ball. The hills ow 
wrapped in white. 
bedded down in their wint 
beside the Snake. The canva 
wagons stand silent and forg 
the yards. There is money 
bank, In overalls and gingham: 
come afoot, in taxicabs, in limot 
in jaloppies. The man ahead o 
as you buy your ticket may 
director of a bank or he m: 
Louie, the herdsman. It d 
matter to him or to you. Th 
tume is the same at this trad 
dance, and after an hour in 
language is the same, the la 
the same. 
By nine o’clock the hall is pac 
Blue denim and red kerchief 
patterned dresses move slow 
first, until out of the wheeling 
ant figures move faster in pairs | 
singly; bright faces come swim 
out of the crowd; eyes dart que 
tioningly; smiles break wide, 
fade; Spanish and Basque and ] 
lish mingle in confused crescen 
shout rings clear of all the « 
sounds. Through the great cir 
void of the mght, all life has 
to this bright focus within th 
walls—forgotten sleeps the rest. 
Now sing clear and free the ; 
cordions, their reedy notes wed 
the beat of tambourines. Spai 
again. It is the jota, the da 
young hearts in young bodies. V 
the grace of generations of dance 
these couples fall into swiftly chai 
ing patterns as the tempo move 
a breathless climax. Circling, 
ing, clinging, breaking, heads 
back, feet stepping in and out f 
than the eye can follow, they fo 
the quickening beat until with a 
sigh the accordions quit. 
They come out on the floor agi 
for a measured waltz, then bre 
apart and form again for dance afi 
dance, some modern and some ¢ 
scure, older than Spain herself a 
pregnant with racial memories. 
All the long night Basque heat 
are light with an inner sense of qu 
joy that sustains the laughter at tf 
lips. All night Basque eyes are sh 
ing with elation and faces are flus 
with bursting pride at strength 
race and strength of tradition, / 
at the dawn they tumble out i 
the sweet-scented upland air to gi 


a morning full of promise. 
ee 


Artisarlook, who lived at the Cz 
Prince of Wales, was one of 
richest Eskimos of the country. 1 
owned a reindeer herd of 150 | 
With the factor of the nearb 
sion station acting as interp 
Lieutenant Jarvis carefully ex 
to Artisarlook what was expecte 
him. After he had spoken, J; 
stopped, full of apprehension. 
reindeer were all that stood be 
life and certain starvation for 
tisarlook and his clan. Wasn 
asking too much of them t 
their beasts up for the sake o 
unknown sailors? 

Artisarlook did not  hesitat 
generously agreed to give hi 
deers to help the starving sailo 

(Continued on page 34) © 
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THE RAILROADS DO THEIR PART 


Four main strands compose this coun- 
ry’s life-line in the sea of world-wide 
ar. They are the government, the 
rmed forces, the war industries and 
ransportation. The last ties the three 
thers together and makes it possible for 
ll to function. 
Because of great changes occurring in 
ransportation, the railroads of the United 
tates have taken on unique and outstand- 
1g importance to the destiny and future 
f the American people. The contribu- 
ion they are making to the war effort is 
ue, more than anything else, to the fact 
nat they prepared in advance, so that 
then the time came they had the “know 
ow” to do the war job. 
_At the outbreak of the present conflict, 
he nation had at its disposal—ready to 
srve all public and private needs—its 
ailroads, its highway vehicles, its coast- 
rise shipping and its airways. The com- 
ined capacity of these four major trans- 
ortation systems was far more than 
mple to meet all demands for service. 
Var has made that serene picture un- 
ecognizable. 

First, it has brought practically to a 
ull stop ocean shipping between Amer- 
can ports. The ships have been diverted 
9 war service in other parts of the world. 

Second, motor transportation, both pri- 
ate and public, is rapidly shrinking for 
ack of rubber and gasoline, and because 
f the ban on automobile building. 
Third, the airways are assigning most 
f their capacity to purely military and 
‘overnmental travel, with less and less 
vailable for other uses, no matter how 
mportant. 

All this has greatly increased, and will 
ontinue to increase, the responsibilities 
f the railroads. They are taking up the 
yurdens of other agencies of transporta- 
ion service, and at the same time are 
randling the heavily increased, and in- 
reasing, traffic that naturally comes to 
hem from the war industrial production 
yrogram and the mobilization of a great 
irmy. 

Today the demands for transportation 
within the United States far exceed those 
of any previous era in its history. The 
railroads are meeting an overwhelming 
proportion of these demands. At the 
present time, railroad passenger business 
may be roughly estimated as eighty per 
cent greater than in 1939, and freight 
business about eighty-five per cent 
sreater. The latter has passed all pre- 
vious records. Traffic is still mounting, 
and the end cannot be foretold, 

So far, this enormous rail movement of 
freight and passengers has been handled 
successfully and efficiently. There have 
been minor delays and minor inconven- 
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iences, which the public has accepted in 
a spirit of helpfulness, forbearance and 
patriotism. The cooperation, understand- 
ing and response of Americans every- 
where in the country have been almost 
unanimous. 

The railroads have surveyed the future 
and have made their plans for meeting 
it. They are confident that they will con- 
tinue to play their part as successfully as 
they have up to now—if it is possible to 
carry these plans substantially into effect. 


GAME WARDENS AND THE WAR 


Our game wardens are playing an im- 
portant part in the defense of America. 
That their work is invaluable is indicated 
by C..N. Feast, Director of the Colorado 
State Game and Fish Department. The 
paragraphs below are from a_ recent 
article of his in which he discussed con- 
servation and the war effort:— 

There are three major aspects to the 
wartime functions of the Department of 
Game and Fish. They may be stated in 
terms of food production, the protection 
of natural resources, and home defense. 
As everyone must realize, their import- 
ance will be determined almost entirely 
by circumstances which may exist at any 
particular time. 

Food production has always been, and 
will continue to be, a major function of 
our department. Some may think that in 
critical times such functions as producing 
and planting fish should be dispensed 
with for the “duration” and the funds 
diverted to more direct war uses. This is 
a fallacy. Every military strategist will 
witness to the fact that foodstuffs are 
likely to be the deciding factor in win- 
ning the present war. 

The average citizen is likely to think 
of the game warden’s function as that of 
“protective agent” only in terms of game 
and fish. This is entirely erroneowis. Of 
course he is the principal officer of the 
state in extending protection to our wild- 
life, but his duties do not stop with this. 
His work takes him into the forest where 
fires from carelessness and_ sabotage 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractixe; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
ihe world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


might easily become the most formidable 
agency of destroying the principal re- 
sources of Colorado. Fires that would de- 
stroy our timber and livestock ranges 
would not only result in the wholesale 
elimination of much of our wildlife, but 
would seriously cripple the agricultural 
and livestock industries as well. It is the 
duty of the game warden as much as it 
is the duty of the forest ranger to watch 
for and put out fires. 

With a war on and with the many lakes 
and reservoirs vulnerable to sabotage by 
the enemy the game warden stands in a 
better position than any other individual 
to observe and report the activities of 
suspicious characters in the vicinity of 
these strategic units, connected so closely 
with the functioning of our natural re- 
sources. From the standpoint of home 
defense, the governor has at his com- 
mand, in the personnel of the Game and 
Fish Department, a well trained group of 
hardy men, trained in the use of fire-— 
arms and in police methods, who are 
immediately available to be shifted any- 
where in the state at a moment’s notice. 


TRAVEL IN MEXICO TODAY 


Mexico is a nation at war. What does 
that mean to tourism, to the thousands 
here who are planning their war-time 
vacations to the land across the border? 
Does it mean that there can be no travel 
facilities for them? Does it mean the 
imposition of real hardships and annoy- 
ances in traveling—passports, suspicion, 
hostility? No! 

Mexico at war is not the Mexico you 
have known in the days of a happier in- 
ternational situation. But you don’t need 
Washington’s permission for a_ passport 
to cross the friendly border. The tour- 
ist card, easily procured through your 
travel agent or your nearest Mexican con- 
sul, is still all you need. Inspection of 
luggage at the border is a little more 
thorough, and films exposed but not de- 
veloped cannot pass, for obvious reasons. 
But that is all. 

How about travel within Mexico? As 
for tourist facilities, they are more plen- 
tiful and more luxurious than ever be- 
cause of the great extension of these fa- 
cilities to meet the boom demand last 
year. Nor is there any rationing, either 
in essential or in native handicrafts. 
There are not even restricted areas on 
the tourist map. You may go where you 
please, take photographs, buy what you 
wish, do as you choose. 

Mexico’s war activities do not prevent 
her from extending a warm invitation to 
her neighbors in the north who are in 
need of rest, recreation and a change of 
scene. 
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An Unusual Hotel 
awatts 
you in 
NEW YORK 


Six lounges, five 
sundecks, numerous music studios 
are among the features which 
makes this an outstanding hotel 
in New York. Swimming pool, 
“Contour Corner”’ for body condi- 
tioning and many floors reserved 
exclusively for women. Three pop- 
ular priced restaurants. 


* 
1200 ROOMS WITH BATH 


DAILY Single, <. + from $2.50 
Double .... from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single . . . from $12.75 
Double. . . from $17.00 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 


John Paul Stack 
\ General Manager 
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Bind Your Copies of 


TRAVEL 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, 
stamped in gold, the binder has the ap- 
pearance of a rich volume. 


Postpaid $2.00 Holds 12 Copies 
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See a ier 


At Teller, W. T. Lopp, the superin- 
tendent of the mission station there, 
joined Jarvis. The trek across the 
frozen tundras continued with the 
“provisions” driven along on the hoof. 
Lopp had induced his own natives 
to add their herd to Artisarlook’s. 
The whole herd had now grown to 
almost four hundred head. 

As they proceeded, the going be- 
came increasingly rough. » The tem- 
perature fell to seventy-two below. 
The storms grew worse. Yet they 
had to camp each night in the open. 
Eskimo villages had to be avoided 
to prevent the famished dogs of the 
natives from falling on the reindeer. 
Wolf packs hovered forever on the 
flanks of the herd. Days were lost in 
rounding up the timid beasts again 
after marauding wolf or dog had 
succeeded in stampeding them during 
the night. 

And the days grew shorter. There 
were only a few hours of daylight 
now to travel in. Coaxing and 
threatening, Jarvis and Dr. Call 
pushed Lopp and Artisarlook and 
their eight drivers ruthlessly to the 
end of their endurance. They saved 
two weeks of valuable time and 150 
miles of travel by driving their herd 
across the treacherous floes that cov- 
ered the broad expanse of Kotzebue 
Sound. 

Finally, fifty miles off Point Bar- 
row, they spied the masts of a sail- 
ing vessel, ' 
shore. They did not know it, but 
it was the Belvedere, one of the 
ships that had been able to get out 
of the Beaufort Sea in time. 

Four days later they reached The 
Point. They had covered the 1866 


fast in the ice far off 


THE BEAR’S TOUGHEST FIGHT 


(Continued from page 32) 


miles in four months, fifteen miles 
a day. 


An appalling sight awaited them at — 


The Point. Eighty hollow-cheeked 
men were lying there in a shack 
twenty by fifty feet. There was no 
fire. The walls were covered with 
a thick crust of ice. The air was a 
solid stench. There wasn’t room 
enough for the occupants of the 
shanty to stand. 

In the beginning they had been able 
to shoot a few caribou. But the wily 
beasts had wiihdraw1 into the in- 
terior. Then the ammunition had 
given out, and for weeks now there 
hadn’t been even as much as a polar 
hare among them. They were chew- 
ing their boots, belts, fur caps, every- 
thing that was masticable. Some of 
them had a mad look and watched 
their sick and weaker comrades with 
calculating eyes. 

Their masters and officers had been 
unable to maintain even a semblance 
of discipline. Every man here was a 
lone wolf, ready to fly at anybody 
else’s throat on the slightest provoca- 
tion, ready to murder for a morsel of 
food. 

Mutiny was ripe when the relief 
expedition appeared. With raucous 
whoops of joy the men who could 
still walk tried to fall on the reindeer, 
to tear them down, wolf-fashion, and 
gorge themselves on the raw meat. 
Jarvis stood them off with a revolver 
in his mittened hand. 

With infinite patience the two of- 
ficers set to work to make human he- 
ings out of the castaways once more. 
The shack was cleaned. A fireplace 
was built. From driftwood a few 
additions were made to the shanty. 


The men had to wash and ren 
their clothing. Rigid sanitary s 
ards were set up. Only one man 
died of disease, in spite of 
Call’s incessant care, when the Beg 
reached The Point on July 22, 4 
first vessel ever to reach the latitt 
of Icy Cape so early in the sez 

In August the Bear was ba 
Seattle, her decks and tweend 
teeming with her passengers, 
score men she had rescued from 
tain death in the white hell. The 
claim of a nation greeted her. 
to the stout old ship and her int 
crew the daring rescue was m 
another job well done. 

There was yet a long career in 
Coast Guard ahead. for the Re 
Ship of the North. Not until 1 
was the veteran of the Arctic P; 
replaced by a new cutter, the No 
land, and went to a well-earned 
as a floating marine museum at 
land, California. 4 

Yet a few years later Adventure 
beckoned once more. Admiral Byrd 
was preparing for his 1932 Antaretic 
expedition, and after a long search 
that ranged feat Seattle to Spits- 
bergen, no better suited or stouter 
vessel could be found than the 
Scotch whaler lying in San Fr 
cisco Bay dreaming of her heroic 
deeds of the past. Her timbers still 
as solid as on the day she came off 
the ways in the Clyde, she guided 
two of Admiral Byrd’s expeditions 
to the nether Pole, and at present 
as cocky as ever, she is doing her bit, 
patrolling the coastline of her adopted 
country in search of lurking once 
raiders. 


OIL FOR THE TANKS OF DEMOCRACY } 


square. They drove these down into 
the sea bottom and set the heavy su- 
perstructure on top of them. They 
had done the trick! They went wad- 
ing twice as far out into the sea, 
opening up a new oil field of several 
hundred additional acres. It yielded 
rich returns that more than repaid 
them for the millions of dollars put 
into the new set-up. 

In course of time, however, the 
steel piles also ran out of their depth 
and it became impracticable to go out 
any farther. Further expansion of 
the field came to a standstill. Once 
again the waters of Lake Maracaibo 
had halted the best efforts of human 
science and invention. The vast sea 
of oil that. engineers were agreed was 
located beneath the sea of waters 
seemed again safe for eternity. 

Several years went by. Then once 
again invention mothered an entirely 
new and effective deep water founda- 
tion to carry the weighty oil-drilling 
platforms and their ponderous super- 
structure. This time the sustaining 
uprights took the form of a caisson. 
This caisson was a hollow tube about 
five feet in diameter built in sections 
easy to handle. The tube was sheathed 
in concrete and then sunk into the 
solid earth bottom of the lake. Deep 
water was no longer a problem or an 
obstacle. 

This time the engineers had not only 
conquered the sea, but also they had 


(Continued from page 27) 


brought within easy reach the unlim- 
ited quantities of oil that lay spread 
out endlessly beneath the sea bottom. 
The farther out they went, the more 
prolific became the deposits of pe- 
troleum. They struck one new field, 
said to be among the most fertile in 
the world, that spouted 600,000 bar- 
rels a day! 

I spent the whole day cruising about 
these vast marine oil fields, now ex- 
tending over many thousands of acres, 
I visited one of the latest wells to be 
drilled, at the amazing distance of 
fifteen miles at sea! My boat dropped 
anchor at another newly installed con- 
crete and steel island, where the great 
derrick was being set up that had 
been fabricated on shore and shipped 
out all ready for business. The plat- 
form awaiting it was supported by 
four 185-foot caissons held together 
by steel cantilevers. This construc- 
tion work was being carried on from 
the deck of a big steel barge with the 
working surface of nearly an acre. 

Two complete and separate plants 
had to be maintained to operate and 
service the Lago Petroleum Com- 
pany’s Maracaibo field; one for land 
and the other for marine work. The 
marine field operations, entirely on 
the sea, were served by 155 craft, 
having their own shipyard and ship- 
building outfit. The oil men of the 
water and the oil men of the sea were 
two separate and distinct organiza- 


tions. The sea-oil workers belong to 
a new branch of the petroleum indus- 
try. The harbor was thick with 
thirty-foot craft that served the same 
purpose as ten-ton trucks on land, 
The electric feed system was impres- 
sive, the high-tension wires strung 
out to sea just as they were across 
the land, supported by the usual tall 
steel stanchions. 

A tough job, this marine oil well 
drilling. It seemed tame, however, 
compared with that other job of 
breaking down the jungle and then 
living in it twenty-four hours a day. 


OF Ok x 


This was the oil firing line. Ameri- 
cans from both hemispheres were toil- 
ing side by side in the petrolaal 
trenches; running the gauntlet og 
fever aid dodging deadly bushmas- 
ters. I saw new derricks being raised 
by the hundreds in the midst of a 
green hell to hasten victory; oil troops 
advancing into savage a 
stripped to the waist, armed with ma 
chines and machetes, crashing the wil- 
derness in tractors as though th 
were tanks. Everywhere, streams of 
trucks, bringing up more and more 
recruits and seasoned veterans te 
carry on. Armies of hard-bitten 
exiled from home; heroes, digg’ 
drilling for oil. 

Oil, that is ammunition ! 


Can You Identify This Room? 


| You are accustomed to beautiful rooms, but when you 
,_ enter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you KNOW whether the details are correct? Whether 
Li correct fabrics and accessories have been used? No matter 
_’ how unerring your taste, no matter how natural your ap- 
ye preciation of beauty, your enjoyment of beautiful things 
~~ will be greatly enhanced by authoritative, expert knowledge. 
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Courtesy The Plaza Hotel 


Can You Decorate This Room? 
Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of good 
taste and a natural instinct for beauty. It is the result of 
these qualities, plus expert knowledge and training. No 
matter how artistic you may be, authoritative knowledge of 
the art of interior decoration will prove immensely valuable 
to you, adding to your enjoyment and saving you from mak- 
ing costly mistakes and meeting with keen disappointments. 


_ The Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 


2 in Interior Decoration 


activity through special knowledge. 


¢ modern furniture. 


_others—a striking way of using your artistic talent. 


IS THREE-FOLD IN ITS PURPOSE AND EFFECT. It is designed for those who simply desire the cultural value of 
authoritative knowledge of the art of interior decoration; for those who wish to practise interior decoration as a career, and for 
those already engaged in selling the merchandise of lines allied with this profession in order that they may broaden their field of 


This fascinating Home Study Course consists of thirty lessons covering the practical phases of this subject, as well as period and 


By studying at home you will be fitted to create a beautiful setting for yourself in your own home, and also to do the same for 


" Through this course you will learn the details of historical styles such as Georgian, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Co- 
a lonial, the Italian, French and Spanish, as well as Modern decoration and design. There are six lessons devoted to Modern 


ican Adaptation of Period Decoration. course to any prospective students.” 


decoration alone. You will also learn the laws of color harmony, of arrangement, textiles and their combination, period furniture 
. and backgrounds and the accessories that go with them. The course consists of thirty lessons with over nine hundred illustra- 
tions, text books, color chart, fabric samples and set of sixteen color plates showing successful interiors. 


The course is inexpensive, interesting 


THE COURSE READ THESE and easy to master. Therefore, don’t miss 
extracts from letters recently received: what this coupon offers. Mail it today. 
\N I; ae Fixed LESSON XIII. Con- British and Conti- “Before closing I feel compelled to thank 
‘ground Y tinued. nental Styles. you for the benefits I have obtained from Tee pe sc set a IBIS 
your course both culturally and materially. i 
IN II. Walls. LESSON XIV. The LESSON XXIII. The ay only tenet is et ee eee take up \ 
3 aii a ee id the course earlier, since ave had to spen 
IN III. Windows. Renaissance Style. ecorene Profes- several hundred pounds altering mistakes. I Arts AND Decoration HoME Stupy 
YN IV. Ceilings, LESSON XV The Ba- ie ee Be the Sane. Bi oe t Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
J ge gai : se. 
rs, Floor Cover- rogue Btrle, EES ON GY ae “T take this opportunity to tell you that ; 116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
iy LESSON XXKVI. The a od this course is managed better and is pre- I 
IN V. Lights; Rococo Style. ae sented in a more interesting manner than l 
Wie Fixtures: . LESSON XXV. What any course for jhome study that I have ever t 
| ? LESSON XVII. The “js Modern? — taken or seen.’ 1 Please send me your free booklet de- 
oN VI. Color Neo-Classic Style. : oy me eres reat I a ees { 
. merely as a help in home making. e in- { +p : 
LESSON XVIII. Jaco- LESSON XXVI. Light teresting and clear manner in which the ; scribing your Home Study Course in 
bean and Restoration goa Color: course unfolded has given me instead a I : : 
in England. ‘ hobby of paramount interest.” I Interior Decoration. 
. se is course has been of the greatest 
LESSON XXVII. U: “Thi has b f th \ 
LESSON XIX. William of Space. value to me in planning our new home.” 
and “Queen “T wish to tell you how much ‘I have t 
Anne and Early LESSON XXVIII. New enjoyed your course in Interior Decoration. ! 
Georsian Styles. Materials. Although I did not take it with the inten- We SNAME «tore ots sate tare oi attes ete atonal are SLE ech a ioae cies ake ete 
tion of applying it to business, the practical t 
LESSON XX. The Age LESSON XXIX.. De- knowledge po will enable me to cooper- ! 
of Chippendale signing a Modern In- ate in the ishing of a new home which { 
i terior. ae. The Mod- I am now building. A year ago I could I 
LESSON_ XXI_ The House. b. The not have done this, but now, I feel with fe Addirese = o..°33 ue eka rate ee nes, sites eee eee 
Adam Period in Eng- Riodera Shop. some help I can decorate my home with I 
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U-Boats have ears on shore! 
If you know something about ship or 


troop movements, keep it to yourself. 
Just one careless remark—picked up by 
enemy ears— may sink a ship! 


Carelessness invites Defeat 


Fight this enemy of Production 


For his sake, YOU be careful! \t 


doesn’t help the morale of our fighters 
to learn their relatives or friends have 
been injured, or their homes burned. 
Be careful everywhere, in all you do. 


Fast driving slows war work. it 
leads to accidents—and eyery damaged 
car takes materials and labor needed 
for war work. Personal injuries cause 
loss of man power. Drive carefully! 
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THE TWO Hi 


TEORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM O. 


—wherever you find it! 


With victory hanging on how much 
and how fast America can produce, 
we’ve got to stop our needless, care- 
/ess wasting of man-power, machines 
and materials. 

Take just one example of what care- 
lessness can do. During the eleven 
months when England was most 
heavily bombed, automobiles killed 
more people in America than the 
Luftwaffe killed over there! 

Every fire, every accident slows 
production— gives aid and comfort 
to our enemies. It’s up to you and 
you and/ YOU to help stop these 
tragic losses. 

Your Hartford Insurance Agent 
or your broker can obtain valuable 
advice for you on fire and accident 
prevention. Be careful yourself—urge 
others to be careful—fight careless- 
ness wherever you find it! 


Keep ’em Flying! 


It needn’t take a bomb to start a 
fire here. One careless act can serve 
our enemies just as well! Most stuff in 
attics is useless. Why not clean out 
yours ? Homes are hard to replace now. 


Get expert advice on fire and accident 
prevention. Call Western Union or 
Canadian National Telegraphs and ask 
for the nearest Hartford Agent’s name. 
He can obtain helpful suggestions for 
you and protect you against losses 
through the ‘‘ NEW Way of Buying 
Insurance.’’ Or talk to your broker. 


